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NEW CENTURY THOUGHTS. 
X. 

RELIGION ts communion with God ; tt is drawing 
sustenance from the eternal storehouse, and turning this 
heavenly bread into kindly spirit, noble deed, and pure 
GeorcE A. BarTOoN. 


Of Eryn Mawr College. From his address at the Chau- 
tauqua Conference, Eighth month 26, 1900. 


character. 


THE SILENT MESSAGE. 


BE still, just now, be still ! 
Something thy soul hath never heard, 
Something unknown to any song of bird, 
Something unknown to wind, or wave, or star, 
A message from the fatherland, afar, 
That, with sweet joy, the homesick soul shall thrill, 
Cometh to thee if thou canst but be still. 


Be still, just now, be still! 

And know that I that speaketh am thy God. 

The lonely vale of sorrow I have trod, 

I know it all ; I know it and can feel 

Thy spirit’s pain, but I that pain can heal. 
Thou never yet hast proved my wondrous skill, 
Hush ! I will speak if thou wilt but be still. 


Be still, just now, be still ! 

There comes a Presence, very mild and sweet ; 

White are the sandals on the noiseless feet, 

It is the Comforter whom Jesus sent 

To teach thee all the words He uttered meant. 
The waiting, willing spirit He doth fill : 
If thou would'st hear his message, soul be still. 

— Selected. 


THE PRESENT DAY. 


Editorial article in Present Day Papers (John Wilhelm Rowntree, 
editor), for First month, Igor. 


In 1835 Mazzini wrote “ Faith and the Future.” In 
1850 he republished the essay and asked, ‘“‘ Why 
then has reaction triumphed ?”’ 

In the preface he answers his question, ‘‘ The 
cause is in the gradual substitution of the worship of 
material interests for the adoration of holy ideas. 

. It is in our having forgotten God ; forgotten 
His law of love, of sacrifice, and of moral progress, 
and the solemn tradition of humanity for a theory of 
well-being it is in our indifference to truths 
of an order superior to this world which alone are able 
to transform it in the stupid presumption 
on the part of each people that they are capable of 
solving the political, social, and economical problem 
alone ; in their forgetfulness of the great truths that 
the cause of the peoples is one. 

That was in 1850, and Mazzini reflected with 
sorrow upon the fact that the words written in 1835 
were then still applicable. And now as we write 
down the question and the answer of the dead prophet, 


who shall say they were not written for the year 1901 ? 

It is, of course, a fiction that centuries mark the 
epochs of progress. The characteristics of the 
eighteenth century ran on well into the nineteenth. 
An epoch opened in the thirties and closed in the 
eighties. The epoch of the nineties is with us still. 
But the sentiment which clings to a dying year, and 
still more to a dying century, is irresistible. As we 
pass the milestone we cannot -exorcise the brooding 
spirit of retrospective contemplation. We cannot 
resist the forward glance which challenges the land- 
scape to yield its secret. 

But yet the stimulus of a dying century is scarcely 
needed. There is enough of change and enough of 
uncertainty to provoke a thousand questions. We 
probe the future—but to receive the answer of the 
Sphinx. The times have shaken our faith. We battle 
dimly with giant forces which we do not comprehend. 
Our old formule fail us. Old settled beliefs are 
stricken with strange impotence—they are barren of 
comfort and they yield no light. 

Glance at our magazines and books! In the 
Contemporary Review, a writer denies that progress is 
toward democracy. He calls us to witness the decline 
of England’s commercial supremacy. In another 
journal we are bidden observe the moral deterioration 
engendered by the fierce life of great cities. In the 
brief work, Commerce and Christianity, we are warned 
that organized Christianity scarcely touches the life 
of the market, where the array of material interests 
becomes ever more ominous. In his Field, Factory 
and Workshop, Kropotkin calls upon us to re-arrange 
our life and return in large measure to the land. 
And so we might multiply evidence if it were needed ! 

But is it all chaos? Through this paralysis of 
politics, this uncertainty of social aims, this inertia of 
religion, runs there no shining thread to serve as clue ? 
Yes! the floodgates of reaction are open, London 
roars in drunken jubilee for her returning troops, men 
steel their hearts and crush a nation’s life, on every 
hand rise palace hotel and monster music-hall, and, 
as before the eyes of the lost Salvator, “‘ glared and 
swept the shameless troops of pleasure,’’—so before 
us they sweep to-day. Materialism has its hour, 
“flag worship and the gospel of force” their passing 
fascination. But, like workers underground, there are 
those who labor for the counter-reaction. All is not 
lost, but rather, in ‘‘the maddening maze of things,”’ 
a new and diviner order shall fashion slowly. 

To turn once more to Mazzini. ‘The positive 
application of a given term of progress to the different 
branches of the civil, political, and economic organism, 
can only be successfully begun after its moral 
development in the intellectual sphere is complete. 
That moral developmont is the labor of an epoch and 
no sooner is it complete than a power—either 
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individual or people—arises to proclaim its results and 
consign its formule to the keeping of nations. A 
new epoch then begins in which—while the intellect 
of humanity is occupied with the newly revealed term 
—the term of the past and exhausted epoch is by 
degrees practically realized and applied. The thought 
of one epoch is only verified in the sphere of action, 
when the human intellect is already absorbed in the 
contemplation of the thought of its successor.” 
Beneath the passing sentiment stirred by the death 
of a century it is this profounder transition of which 
we are conscious. May we, in the darkness of the 
hour, have faith in humanity—in God. If religious 
beliefs and social forms are exhausted—religion 
remains. The Holy Spirit of God in the heart of man 
shall lead him through the forest to the light. 


oxmcenmecandfien 


Friends’ Scripture Lessons.—1901. 


OLD TESTAMENT SERIES. No. 11. 
SUMMARY. 


GOLDEN TExtT.—The spirit of the Lord is upon me; because 
the Lord hath anointed me to preach good tidings 
unto the poor. —Isaiah, Ixi., 1. 


Before study of lesson read Isaiah, Ixi., 1-11. 

IsataH of Babylon is the last of the series of great 
prophets among the Hebrew people. It is true that 
other voices repeated the messages of the masters, 
and that flashes of true prophetic insight were to be 
observed after this time. We shall notice briefly 
those later writings in subsequent lessons. But the 
voices were comparatively weak ones; there was no 
progressive revelation; the barren formalism of the 
law closed in upon the nation and crushed out its 
vitality. 

We may appropriately, therefore, summarize at 
this point what had been revealed to mankind by the 
medium of these master minds whose works have 
been before us in the course of our study. We have 
seen the revelation to Abraham of the unity of God. 
We have observed, too, that this was only understood 
in the partial sense of the unity of the tribal god. 
Moses in the solitudes of Mount Sinai came to realize 
that God demanded obedience to the moral law, and, 
after leading his people out of slavery, he gave them 
a written law which they were required to obey. 
But as the conception of one God had been a narrow 
one, so the conception of moral law was a narrow 
one; both were conceived of within the confines of 
the tribe. And as to God, it was not merely true 
that he was a Hebrew God, not a God universal, but 
he was also the Hebrew nation’s God, as distinguished 
from the God of the individual. He dealt with man- 
kind as a whole. His interest was rather in nations 
than in individual men. 

It remained, then, for the prophets to make his 
presence seem near and vivid to the individual, to 
enforce the moral law as a law from within, to broaden 
the conception until it was realized that all the world 
is subject to his care and that he is no respecter of 
persons. 

And these things they did. Amos made plain 
that the choosing of Israel carried with it not privi- 


lege, but responsibility, ‘Thou only have I known 

therefore I will punish thy transgressions.”’ 
Hosea preached and illustrated in his own life how 
stern justice is combined with a yearning tenderness 
and love. Micah repeated and reenforced the demand 
for personal righteousness and showed the futility of 
ritual. Isaiah adds his powerful voice to this same 
message, and presents an object lesson to all ages in 
his self-forgetting offer of service: ‘“‘Here am I— 
send me.’’ And he extends God’s rule to include 
even the enemies of his people: “Israel shall be a 
third with Egypt, and with Assyria, a blessing in the 
midst of the earth.’’ Nahum’s message centers upon 
this, that God “ will by no means clear the guilty,’’ 
and Zephaniah echoes the larger hope that ‘‘ men 
shall worship him, every one from his own place.” 
Jeremiah, after experiment with the law without, 
comes to grasp the conception of the law on the heart, 
and looks forward to the day when all shall know 
God, ‘‘from the least of them unto the greatest of 
them.’”’ Ezekiel adds his labors to show that God 
chooses those who choose him, but is himself led 
away into the pitfalls of ritualism. 

Finally, just before the close of the exile, comes 
a strain of pure harmony from the unknown prophet 
of Babylon. God's elect are God’s servants. They 
serve him by service to their fellows. They choose 
grief and suffering rather than fail in this service. 
They are born for this cause—to bear witness to the 
truth. And in their apparent failures they shall in 
very truth triumph gloriously. 

Is it not strange in face of all this testimony which 
has been before men as the word of God for centuries 
that Christians, who inherit all these messages of the 
prophets and the greater and clearer ones of the 
Master of Nazareth, should still expect special privi- 
lege rather than special duty ; should let creed stand 
instead of life; should seek God in a book instead of 
in their own souls? 

Yet so it is in large measure throughout Christen- 
dom. And popularity is still looked upon as a test 
of truth, prosperity as a test of righteousness! Who 
hath believed their report? Few, indeed. 

Do we believe their report? If we do not it is 
high time we were ceasing the vain form of quoting 
them and referring to them as standards of right 
conduct. If we do then we, too, should feel our- 
selves ‘“‘anointed to preach good tidings unto the 
meek to bind up the broken-hearted, to 
proclaim liberty unto the captives.” Who hath be- 
lieved their report? All who have believed it are by 
that very belief called to proclaim it. A wave of 
barbarism is to-day sweeping over Christendom. 
Commercial success excuses any wholesale atrocity, 
any forcible aggression. Those who ten years ago 
condemned war and the war spirit now glorify it. 
Those who five years ago condemned, even to the 
waging of war for their sakes, the starvation and 
slaughter of women and children, as in Armenia, 
now excuse it in the interests of “ civilization.” 

If ever the traditions and mechanism of Quaker- 
ism, are to be useful and effective it is now. If, in 
the interests of peace, sobriety, and love, the Society 
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of Friends cannot speak the unpopular truth—not 
hesitatingly and grudgingly, but in the thunder tones 
of the ancient prophets—then, indeed, it has degen- 
erated to a mere selfish mechanism for social com- 
munion, which is the accusation of many—who hath 
believed their report ? 





“INTERNATIONAL” TEXT STUDY. 
Lesson No. 21. THIRD MONTH 17. 
JESUS AND PILATE. 


GOLDEN TExT.—I find no fault in this man.—Luke, xxiii., 4. 
The Scripture of the Lesson is Luke, xxiii., 13-26. 
Parallel accounts are given by Matthew, xxvii., 11-31 ; 
Mark, xv., I-15 ; John, xvili., 33-40; xix., 1-16. 
At daybreak, or shortly after, the Sanhedrin sent 
Jesus to Pilate, going themselves also, to accuse him. 
Reaching the exterior of his palace, the “hall of 
judgment,” they did not enter, “‘lest they should be 
defiled,”’ but remained outside, and Pilate came out 
to them, demanding to know what accusation they 
brought. As was explained in the last lesson, the 
Sanhedrin had not power to impose a death sentence. 
They were permitted to conduct a trial, acccording 
to their ancient forms, of one of their own people— 
a Jew—but the Roman authorities alone could dis- 
pose of the case. 

Pontius Pilate was the Roman governor, or in 
stricter phrase, ‘‘ procurator’”’ (personal representative 
and director of the imperial authority) for the province 
of Judea. (He had been for Samaria, also.) He 
served ten years, from 26 to 36,A.D. The Emperor 
of Rome during this period (as mentioned in the last 
lesson), was Tiberius, who succeeded Augustus in 14, 
and reigned until 37. Concerning Pilate there is an 
extensive literature, and a mass of traditional matter, 
mostly fabulous. His wife, traditionally called Procla, 
or Claudia Procla, and who, according to Matthew 
(xxvii., 19) cautioned him to “ have nothing to do 
with that righteous man,” (Jesus), has been commonly 
regarded a Christian, and in the Greek Church she is 
made a “‘saint.’’ Pilate himself, according to a per- 
sistent tradition of the East, embraced Christianity 
also, and he too, in the Ethiopic Church, was made 
a saint. It is certain that Pilate, in his administra- 
tion at Jerusalem, was harsh and rapacious, that 
popular outbreaks which were thus caused were 
cruelly suppressed by him, and that finally, in 36 
A. D., Vitellius sent him to Rome to be judged by 
the Emperor. What resulted from this is uncertain. 
Several of the early church writers, including Justin 
Martyr, Tertullian, and Eusebius, say that Pilate sent 
to Rome, for his own justification, an account of the 
judgment of Jesus, but the so-called ‘‘ Report’’ and 
“ Acts of Pilate,” as well as two reputed letters of 
Pilate to (the emperor) Tiberius, are said by scholars 
to have no claim to authenticity. 

The trial before Pilate is described by all four of 
the gospel writers. It took place outside the en- 
closed rooms of the palace, Pilate probably coming 
forth to sit in the judgment chair, upon what was 
known as ‘the pavement”’—a floor of fitted stones. 
When (in verses 33-38) Pilate questioned Jesus, he 
appears to have done this privately, or at least not in 


the presence of the Jews, by calling Jesus within, 


into the ‘“‘judgment hall.” After the questioning, 
they returned outside, as said in verse xxxviii., and 
Pilate said, ‘‘1 find no crime in him.” 

Luke explains (in chapter xxili., verses 6-15), 
that when Pilate learned that Jesus was of Galilee, he 
sent him to be judged by Herod, who was the pro- 
curator of the province of the Samaria, and was then 
in Jerusalem. But Herod, though he questioned 
Jesus, did not choose to exercise judicial authority in 
the case, and sent him back again to Pilate,—still in 
guard of the soldiers, and bound, no doubt. 

Again Pilate delared, the second time, to the 
accusing Jews (Luke, xxiii, 15, 16), that he found 
nothing in Jesus worthy of death, and that therefore 
he would chastise and discharge him. But this 
would not serve their purpose ; they demanded his 
death ; ‘they were instant, with loud voices, asking 
he might be crucified. And their voices prevailed. 
And Pilate gave sentence that what they asked for 
should be done.” And then, as a sign that he dis- 
claimed responsibility, ‘‘he took water, and washed 
his hands before the multitude, saying, ‘I am innocent 
of the blood of this righteous man: see ye to it.’”’ 
But the crowd clamored for execution; ‘all the 
people answered and said, ‘ His blood be on us and 
on our children.’”’ (Matthew, xxvii., 24, 25.) 

The account of the trial should be read in the 
several gospels, as there are additional points contri- 
buted by each writer. Its striking features, apart 
from the one great fact of the Trial itself, are Pilate’s 
hesitancy, the Sanhedrin’s clamor for execution, and 
finally their choice of Bar-Abbas, the robber, to be 
released instead of Jesus. The condemnation of 
Jesus by Pilate, turned, it would seem, upon the false 
accusation that he claimed to be king of the Jews, 
thus denying the Roman authority. The record says 
that he claimed no such thing. ‘‘ My kingdom,’ he 
declared, “is not of this world,”’—that is, it is a 
rule spiritually exercised, not outwardly. If it were 
a worldly rule, then would his servants fight—he 
would have organized an armed opposition. His 
‘kingdom ”’ had its throne above; it was one which 
would reach and govern the conscience of the soul- 
life. ‘‘Tothis end have I been born, and to this end 
am I come into the world, that I should bear witness 
unto the truth,” he said. He was the Prince of 
Peace, not a “ King”’ sustained by force. 


PRAYER.—That prayer which does not succeed in 
moderating our wish, in changing the passionate 
desire into still submission proves that we 
have not the spirit of true prayer. . . . The 
Divine wisdom has given us prayer, not as a means 
whereby to obtain the good things of earth, but as a 
means whereby we learn to do without them ; not as 
a means whereby we escape evil, but as a means 
whereby we become strong to meet it.—[F. W. 
Robertson. | 

s¢€ 
Carry cheerfulness and love with you into the 


teens of your second century, if you can last so long. 
—[O. W. Holmes. ] 
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PRESERVATION OF HOME LIFE. 


Tue distinguished London journalist who recently 
said, “‘that England's great needs in the new century 
were to teach the individual truth, the State justice, 
and the Church Christianity,” could have applied it 
with equal truth to our own land, and there might be 
added to it another need that becomes more and 
more apparent as the years roll on ; we refer to the 
growing necessity of preserving the home life. 

If we are to live as a nation there must be a foun- 
dation laid for it in the homes of the people, where, 
apart from the public gaze, the virtues that underlie 
sterling character can be well rooted in a soil made 
rich by parental love and care, and not crowded 
therein by the constant and oft-times encroaching 
contact with distracting forces. 

With the rapid progress of invention, and its ap- 
plication to the broadening of daily life, which we 
cannot, even if we would, resist, there comes greater 
responsibility in order to preserve a retired home life. 
No longer can we depend upon a home in the coun- 
try for a wholly quiet retreat where children can be 
reared to “ strike root downward ” and “ stretch forth 
upward ” unobserved. 

But what are we to do? Let us face the problem 
and resolve. to have a Aome that is substantially our 
own, as far as a right to one’s private time and be- 
longings can make it! Especially when the children 
are growing up, let them learn to love the quiet of 
home, the peaceful pursuits of home, the cheer and 
joy of home as something that is rightfully their own. 
Not that good comradeship be excluded, but let the 
family have its daily seasons of enjoying each other, 
wherein the deep-seated attachments for the home 
folk can be founded that will carry the boy and the 
girl safely through many a hard place where man- 
hood and womanhood calls them into the larger 
world, and into contact with strangers where their 
physical, mental, and moral fibre will be tested. 

Over and over again has it been shown that the 
human forces moving the world forward had the foun- 
dation for their greatness laid in quiet homes where 
simplicity and a love of nature reigned. The drift of 
the times is alarmingly towards towns and cities with 
their apartment houses or flats, hotels or boarding 


| places, making the conditions for a true home life a! 
most impossible. Again, what is the remedy? A 
firm conviction that a family home should be 
shrine upon whose altar love must make many sac- 
rifices, where parental duty and filial love and obedi- 
ence unite in devotion to right and to righteousness 
This conviction established, there will be found ways 
and means to create homes, whether in town or coun 
try, where simplicity of life shall enable parents t 
devote some time to the training of men and womer 
that will ennoble their own future and that of the na- 
tion also. 


Pease (a Friend), is President, and Dr. W. Evans Darby is 
Secretary, has forwarded addresses to the King, and to the 
Marquis of Salisbury, condoling with the former on the deat! 
of the Queen, and presenting pleas for Peace and Arbitration 
In the address to the King this sentence is notable : 

**Not the least striking feature of the period just closed 
is the remarkable development (with which our own country 
has always been most closely identified) of the ideas and 
methods of International Peace, culminating in the recent 
Conference at The Hague, which not only formed its crowning 
achievement, but also its truest preparation for a better and 
more prosperous, because peaceful, future. That the begin- 
ning of your Majesty's reign should coincide with the new era 
which is introduced by the establishment of a permanent 
Tribunal of Arbitration, we consider to be a good augury, 
for its creation means the introduction of Justice as a con- 
trolling factor in International affairs ;} it is righteousness, 
whose work is peace, which alone exalteth a nation ; and it 
is in righteousness that the throne shall be established.”’ 


WE are occasionally—or frequently—told that such and 
such evil things are ‘‘ necessary.”’ ‘* Paradise Lost’’ 
Milton has a line often quoted : 


In 


‘* Necessity, the tyrant’s plea.”’ 

William Pitt, in a speech in the English House of Com- 
mons, in 1783, said: 

** Necessity is the argument of tyrants; it is the creed of 
slaves.’’ 

THERE are, as has been heretofore said, only 11 lessons 
in each of the regular Series of Scripture Lessons,—both Old 
Testament and New Testament—this quarter ; there will be 
44 forthe year. The last of the eleven will be used, there- 
fore, by schools which have been regularly in session since 
New Year, on the i1th instant. The next Quarterly, with 
the second 17, will be sent out, it is expected, in time for use 
on the 24th. 

THE reports of the Chautauqua Conference have been sent 
out from the printer's office, in Philadelphia. They have 
been sent, in many cases, where the packages are small, by 
express, but in others, by freight. In the latter case it will 
take a little longer for them to arrive. 


THE ‘‘International’’ Scripture Lesson Series were sent 
out for the first quarter of 1901 in monthly instalments—four 
atatime. They will now be sent as a quarterly, 12 in each 
number, the review lesson being omitted. 
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BIRTHS. 


BORDEN.—At Mickleton, N. J., Eleventh month 21, 
1900, to Thomas P. D. and Rachel Livezey Borden, a son, 
who is named Joseph Livezey Borden. 

DEMAREST.—At Hackensack, N. J., Second month 18, 
1901, to Robert Lee and Margaret Fell Demarest, a daughter, 
who is named Emma Fell Demarest. 

HOLLINGSWORTH. — At Landenberg, Pa., Twelfth 
month 11, 1900, to Enos and Emilie M. Hollingsworth, a 
son, who is named Howard John. 


MARRIAGES. 


ENGLE—LIPPINCOTT.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, near Moorestown, N. J., under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Fourth-day, Second month 13, 1901, 
Aaron Engle, son of Aaron W. and Sarah B. Engle, of Med- 
ford, N. J., and Ida Agnes, daughter of John M. and Anna 
H. Lippincott. 

LEWIS—BEISTLE.—At the residence of the bride's 
cousin, John L. Mather, at Wayne, Pa., Fourth-day, Second 
month 27, 1901, by Friends’ ceremony, Levi Lewis, son of 
Tryon and Margaretta S. Lewis, of Delaware county, and 
Henrietta Beistle, daughter of the late David and Mary E. 
Beistle, of Cumberland county, Pa. 

PETERSON—AMBLER.—At the residence of the bride's 
mother, near Langhorne, Pa., Second month 27, 1901, by 
Friends’ ceremony, Charles A. Peterson, of Woodstown, 
N. J., and Sara M. Ambler, daughter of Eliza and the late 
George R. Ambler. 

WALTON—DUDLEY.—At the residence of the bride's 
parents, Moorestown, New Jersey, under the care of Chester 
Monthly Meeting, Second month 20, 1901, Aubrey Spencer 
Walton, son of Levi L. and Elizabeth B. Walton, deceased, 
and Mabel Stockton, daughter of Charles H. and Sarah H. 
Dudley. 


DEATHS. 


DALEY.—At Clarksfield, Ohio, Second month 4, 1go!, 
in her 81st year, Sarah H., wife of the late James Daley, and 
daughter of Thomas T. Weeks, deceased, formerly of New 
York City. She was a birthright member of New York 
Yearly Meeting. 

FLINN.—At her home, Hockessin, Del., First month 
4, 1901, Mary E., wife of l. Harvey Flinn, in her 41st year. 

She was the only daughter of the late Stephen and Lydia 
Mitchell, a member of Centre Monthly Meeting. Quiet and 
unassuming, in the fullness of a loving heart all felt her pres- 
ence a benediction. She will be missed in the meeting where 
she so often came, bringing their three little children with her. 
Truly hers will be the reward of the ‘‘ pure in heart.’’ The 
interment was made at Hockessin Friends’ burial! ground. 

* 

GARWOOD.—At West Chester, Pa., Third month 5s, 
1901, Margaretta J. Garwood, widow of Barzillai Garwood, 
formerly of Mt. Holly, New Jersey, in her 87th year. Funeral 
from the residence of her son, Joseph B. Garwood, 4235 
Sansom street, West Philadelphia, Sixth-day, Third month 8, 
1901, at1oa.m. Interment private. 

LAING.—At his residence, Third month 2, 1901, Walter 
Laing, son of the late William and Catharine Randolph 
Laing, of Bristol, Pa., in his 78th year ; an elder of Bristol 
Monthly Meeting of Friends. 

MASTERS. —At Germantown, Pa., First month 30, 1901, 
to George A. and Anna T. Masters, a son, who is named 
George, Jr. 

OGBORN.—On the morning of Second month 19, 1901, 
Ann Ogborn, in the 81st year of her age. The deceased was 
a life-long, worthy, and much loved member of Bush Creek 
Meeting. : 

SEAL.—At Unionville, Pa., Second month 18, 1901, 


Thomas F. Seal, in his 79th year; a member of Kennett 


Monthly Meeting. 





NEWS OF FRIENDS. 
CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING. 


CENTRE QUARTERLY MEETING was held at Bald Eagle, 
(Fleming, Pa.), 16th, 17th, and 18th of Second 
month. 


The Quarterly First-day School Association con- 


vened on the 16th, at 1oa.m. After the usual busi- 
ness, a program of literary work was presented. The 
recitations were of an uplifting character, some of 
the titles being ‘“‘ Dost Thou Know?” “ The Path of 
Duty,” “Do Thy Best,” etc. The great beauty in 
them was their adaptability to our every-day lives. 


Florence N. Cleaver read a very helpful selection, 


entitled ‘‘ The Three Doorways to a Christian Life.”’ 


Nancy M. Fisher had prepared and read an encour- 


aging paper on “‘ The New Century.” 


Harold Fisher gave an address on the life and 


character of William Penn, which was very much 
enjoyed. The question, ‘‘ How shall we increase our 
zeal?’’ was opened for general discussion by T. 


Emlin Moore, superintendent of West Branch First- 


day School. He said we need an increase in mem- 
bership, but we may not expect our numbers to 
equal those of other churches. He thought a picture 
of any village or neighborhood was not complete 


unless it contained a Friends’ meeting-house as a 
feature. He also said their meeting at Grampian, 
Pa., which has lately evinced such a growth of new 
life and interest, came to the point where they indi- 


vidually considered what it would mean to them to 


dispense with this meeting, and they decided that 
there was great need of it. From that time it has 
been steadily increasing in depth of interest and in 
members. Earnest remarks were made by Reuben 
P. Kester, a minister from West Branch, Annie E. 
Way, Ann Moore, Hiram Blackburn, Nancy M. 
Fisher, and others. Thoughts were expressed that 
if we wish to increase our zeal, we must feel and 
exercise more individual responsibility. 

On the First-day following two meetings for 
worship were held. 

In the morning R. P. Kester spoke very beauti- 
fully from the text, “Search the Scriptures for in 
them ye think ye have eternal life.” A special invi- 
tation was given for the young people to attend in 
the afternoon, as Friend Kester felt a concern resting 
with him. Both meeting-rooms were comfortably 
filled, and the Father’s presence seemed to rest like a 
peaceful benediction over all. A Methodist minister 
arose and said that it had never before been his privi- 
lege to attend a Friends’ meeting. He expressed 
his enjoyment of the occasion, and bade us God 
speed in the good work. 

On Second-day the usual meeting for the business 
of the quarterly meeting was held, and thus ended 
another yearly gathering at this place. We feel that 
it has brought us fresh courage for the work which 
lies before us. B. EK. C. 

Fleming, Pa. 





BLUE RIVER QUARTERLY MEETING. 
On Seventh-day, the 23d ult., Blue River Quar- 
terly meeting assembled for the first time in Chicago. 
Heretofore it has met in the Second month at Benja- 
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minville, and there it also meets in the Ninth month. 
The Chicago Friends, feeling it might be advanta- 
geous to all to have it held in their city once a year, 
recently invited the quarterly meeting to meet with 
them. 

A clear, cold zero temperature greeted us, and 
there was a full turnout at the meeting of ministers 
and elders, held in the morning. Luncheon was 
served at a restaurant near the meeting, and at 2 
p. m. we reassembled for worship with our room well 
filled. The silence was broken by Elwood True- 
blood, who spoke most acceptably. Our business 
meeting followed, and it was found fourteen repre- 
sentatives were present, and from all our meetings, 
coming as they do from distances varying from 150 
to 280 miles. The usual routine business was trans- 
acted, including the answering of four queries. 

On First-day morning the First-day conference 
was held, at 9.30. At11, when the hour for worship 
arrived, it was found so large a number were present, 
it was necessary to move from our usual quarters to 
alarger room. Our average attendance on First- 
day mornings is twenty-five, but this time there were 
over one hundred present, and the Chicago meeting 
has had nothing to compare with it since the World’s 
Fair, in 1893, when the Friends from the East were 
here and we met in Willard Hall. 

After an impressive silence Edward Coale arose 
and addressed us at some length, Elwood Trueblood 
followed. Other speakers were Hannah A. Plummer, 
Mary G. Smith, and Abel Mills. It was certainly a 
spiritual feast, a renewing of the spirit that will be 
remembered with pleasure by all that were present. 

Cj. E. 


Bucks Quarterly Meeting was held at Wrights- 
town, on the 27th ult., Sixth-day of last week. The 
gathering was somewhat larger than is usual with the 
quarterly meeting at that place,—which occurs in 
what is often an inclement season. Isaac Wilson 
spoke at length, using the text, “‘ What God hath 
joined together let no man put asunder,” his sermon 
being in the main a plea for the harmonizing of the 
human with the divine in man. Elizabeth Lloyd 
followed, quoting the adage, “‘ bring up a child in the 
way he should go and when he is old he will not 
depart from it,” and enlarged on the right training of 
children. 

In the meeting for business, the queries and their 
answers were all read, and summaries prepared for 
the Yearly Meeting. 


‘To make our word or act sublime, we must 
make it real. As men get on in life they acquire a 
love for sincerity. How it comes to us in silent 
hours, that truth is our only armor in all passages of 
life and death!” 

d¢€ 


“‘ 1 LooK on that man as happy, who, when there 
is question of success, looks into his work for a reply, 
not into ‘the market, not into opinion, not into 
patronage.” 


VISITS IN PHILADELPHIA Y. M.—IV. 


SEconD month 19. Eliza having so far recovered 
that we felt it would be prudent for her to accompany 
me, we left Baltimore this morning, and were met 
at the station at Wilmington by our friend, John 
Richardson, and a little after the noon hour were 
welcomed into his home. In the afternoon John 
took me about four miles to the home of William 
Cranston, at Stanton. Having knowledge of our 
coming, the family were ready to receive us, and we 
passed a pleasant hour with them, I believe to mutual 
satisfaction. Wethen went to Newport, and called at 
the home of John and Fannie Mendenhall. There 
we had another warm greeting and another enjoyable 
visit. We learned that our meeting here (First month 
27) had been appreciated. We returned to the home 
of John Richardson and passed the evening in the 
company of his family, renewing and strengthening 
the bonds of our long-maintained friendship. 

20th. As we awakened this morning we found a 
clear sky, though somewhat cold atmosphere. Eliza 
was feeling better, and had not taken cold in her trip 
of yesterday, but did not yet feel strong enough to 
enter with me into the visiting. Leaving her in the 
hands of these kind friends, in company of Mary 
Richardson we started out, going first to the home 
of Elizabeth B. Hilles, the daughter of Eli Hilles. 
She has recently lost by death a cousin who lived 
with her and on whom she had depended. We en- 
deavored to leave a word of cheer and encourage- 
ment. Our next call was at the home of Hannah 
Phillips and her sister Eliza Watson, and Hannah’s 
married daughter, Albina Thompson. We also met 
here their sister-in-law, Martha Watson, widow of 
Joseph W. H. Watson, formerly of Newport. The 
opening here appeared to bring in a little cheer; the 
visit called up a number of incidents from which I 
could draw lessons of encouragement. 

We next went to the home of Emma Worrell, 
whose mother, now near 92 years old, was unable to 
see us this morning, but we had a very pleasant in- 
terview with Emma and her sister, who happened to 
be there when we called. Our conversation called 
up many reminiscences on both sides. We returned 
to the Richardson homes and dined with Sarah 
Richardson and her daughter. John’s wife, Martha, 
who has been confined to the house for some weeks, 
ventured out, as it was sonearby. After dinner John 
Richardson took me to the home of William and 
Mary Ferris, and here we spent the time in conversing 
upon some religious topics, I trust not unprofitably. 
We then went to the home of Martha and David 
Ferris and his daughter, Matilda,—David not being 
at home. We had a number of acquaintances in 
New York State, and as I am somewhat connected 
with David's family, through marriage, I was able to 
give Matilda some information of her friends. We 
returned to John Richardson’s for the night, and met 
with and enjoyed the company of his brother-in-law, 
Edward Andrews and his wife Agnes. 

21st. Another bright morning, though cold. We 
bade our dear friends who had been so kind to us a 
loving farewell, Mary Richardson again taking us in 
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charge. We went first to the home of Ezra and 
Philena Fell, and after a pleasant and social visit, 
next to the home of Frank and Mary Taylor, which 
is also the home of Elizabeth, the widow of Clarkson 
Taylor. As these were old acquaintances we were 
soon engaged in pleasant converse. Emma C. 
Bancroft presently arrived and took us in charge and 
went with us tothe home of Lydia Taylor and family, 
and then to call on Margaret Bringhurst. At each 
of these places there seemed to be occasion for some 
cheerful conversation. We then went to William 
Bancroft’s to dine. After dinner Emma and I started 
out, and went first to the home of Chandlee and 
Josephine Way. Chandlee is in feeble health and his 
wife had also been affected with the prevailing grip, 
but we were soon interested in some incidents in my 
experience which as I related them appeared to 
brighten up the view. We next called on Caroline 
Oakford. Here we found one who drew upon our 
sympathetic feelings, as she had but recently lost a 
sister and was now living alone. Then called on 
William and Rebecca King, at the home of their 
children, Johnand Ida Evans. Williamand Rebecca 
are from Lancaster county, Pa.; members of Balti- 
more Yearly Meeting and old acquaintances. William 
is at present in poor health, though not a very old 
man. There again our mission was to cheer and 
encourage. We next called on Elizabeth Pusey, one of 
those advanced in life, and had a pleasant and cheerful 
word for her. Our next call was on Margaret Dixon. 
We soon entered into pleasant conversation, each 
gathering from it some information, I trust, that was 
profitable. Returning to William P. Bancroft’s, in 
the evening we all went over to visit his brother 
Samuel, who lives near, and passed an hour or so 
pleasantly with him and his wife Mary, and some 
visitors who happened to be present. 
Joun J. CorneELL. 


( Conclusion to Follow.) 








BE sure that God 
Ne’er dooms to waste the strength he deigns impart. 
—Robert Browning. 


d¢€ 

How To Live 1n Peace.—In order to be satisfied 
even with the best people, we need to be content 
with little and to bear a great deal. Even the most 
perfect people have many imperfections ; we ourselves 
have as great defects. Our faults combined with 
theirs make mutual toleration a difficult matter, but 
we can only “ fulfill the law of Christ” by “ bearing 
one another’s burdens.”” There must be a mutual 
loving forbearance. Frequent silence, habitual rec- 
ollection, prayer, self-detachment, giving up all criti- 
cal tendencies, faithfulness in putting aside all the 
idle imaginations of a jealous, fastidious self-love— 
all these will go far to maintain peace and union. 
How many troubles would be avoided by this sim- 
plicity! Happy is he who neither listens to himself 
nor to the idle talk of others. 

Be content to lead a simple life where God has 
placed you. Be obedient; bear your little daily 
crosses—you need them and God gives them to you 
only out of pure mercy.—[Fenélon. ] 


VISITS BY ISAAC WILSON.—IX. 


SEVENTH-DAY a. m. was bright and clear, and we en- 
joyed the forenoon in calling at Hannah Borden’s and 
Edgar Brick’s, the latter being so widely known by 
his excellent mince meat of which he puts out about 
a million pounds a year. 

In the afternoon Edward Black accompanied me 
in a pleasant call upon Elizabeth Buzby, whose 
rheumatic affections prevented her going from home 
during the cold weather, but she was at home with- 
out complaint. 

First-day, a.m. We gathered in the large brick 
meeting-house at Crosswicks with an interesting com- 
pany of earnest inquirers, many of whom expressed 
much satisfaction at the close. And the meeting was 
followed by a live and interesting First-day School 
that is being well maintained and bearing good fruit. 
After dining at E. Black’s in company with Mary 
Moon and son Arthur, who drove from Trenton for 
us, we were soon in their comfortable carriage en- 
joying a seven-mile ride over the Jersey roads, that 
are seldom excelled, and were soon at the home of 
our dear friend Henry Fell in time to have some rest 
before a meeting appointed for 7.30. This was an- 
other of those occasions blessed with an evidence of 
the Divine help. 

Second-day we took train to Mount Holly, ac- 
companied by Henry Fell and wife, with several 
others, and were soon gathered with the Ministers and 
Elders of Burlington Quarterly Meeting, where a 
spirit of inquiry was awakened as to the relation of 
this branch to the whole body. Lunch being pro- 
vided at the meeting-house, we shared it with the 
friends, then went to Priscilla Clothier’s home, where 
we enjoyed a visit and good night’s rest. 

Third-day, a. m. We found ourselves: with one 
of those large, anxious, waiting audiences, to whom 
the spoken word came freely, and, as it seemed to us, 
was freely received. 

Then followed the business meeting, where re- 
grets were felt and expressed on account of deficien- 
cies noted in the answers to the Queries; yet the 
spirit of inquiry was awakened, and the call for per- 
sonal examination resulted, we trust, in resolutions 
toward future improvement. 

The hour or more spent after meeting in lunching, 
making arrangements for the remainder of the week, 
exchanging friendly greetings, and saying the many 
farewells, was a time to be remembered and appre- 
ciated. 

Fourth-day morning. Weattended an appointed 
meeting at Vincentown that (owing to the very short 
notice) was not large, but we trust not the less ac- 
ceptable. After dining and spending a short time 
after at Evan Buzby’s, we went with Peter Harvey to 
Columbus to his brothers, Thomas Harvey’s, for tea, 
before attending a meeting appointed at 7.30 ina 
Hall (as Friends’ meeting-house is some distance 
away). The Hall was full, and we were pleased to 
meet Friends from Crosswicks and Mount Holly ; at 
the close, feelings of thankfulness for the favors of 
another day were voiced. 

Our Friends Thomas Gibbs and wife took us two 
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miles to their home for the night but our share of 


their hospitality at this time is necessarily short as 
we must leave at 6 a. m., driving seven miles to 
Bordentown, then by train to Trenton, where we were 
met by our kind friends Henry Fell, wife, and daughter 
(Mary Moon), at the Reading Depot. Accompanied 
by these dear friends we went to Langhorne then by 
trolley to Newtown where the special cars (put on 
for the occasion) were packed to the door with Friends 
bound for Bucks Quarterly Meeting. The large 
house at Wrightstown has not been so full for some 
time. 
listening to the spoken word bore evidencefof much 
appreciation. As the business session progressed there 
was the same apparent interest in the welfare of our 
Society and the carrying out of our testimonies in 
their practical application to the world’s{needs. Before 
the close all were invited to partake of lunch provided 
in the adjoining building which we*shared with many 
others and soon after took trolley back to Langhorne 
to spend the night with our dear aged Friends John 
and Sarah Wildman, the latter not being able for 
some months to attend meeting. John is now nearly 
ninety but enjoying good health and thankful for the 
many blessings of a long life. In the morning, feel- 
ing that our visit had been much appreciated, as well 
as enjoyed by ourselves, we took our leave, going by 
Philadelphia to Rancocas N. J., and were conveyed by 
our friend Alexander Thomson to his home. A 
meeting being appointed for 3"p. m. we find a well- 
filled house, and at an urgent invitation for a parlor 
meeting in the evening it was announced to be at 
Henry Leeds’ and while the two branches of society 
here meet in the different ends of the house on First- 
day, a number of our Orthodox Friends mingled in 
this evening’s meeting, and we believe all to satis- 
faction. 
Rancocas, Third month 2. 


THe Power or ExampLe.—A_ Sunday-school 
teacher teaches his pupils more impressively by his 
example than by his precepts. Bishop Vincent used 
to say that a teacher’s real lesson was what he was 
seven days in the week, rather than what he said one 
day in seven. Paul long ago taught this same truth 
in his counsel to the Romans: ‘‘ Thou therefore that 
teachest another, teachest thou not thyself? thou 
that preachest a man should not steal, dost thou 
steal? . . thou that abhorrest idols, dost thou rob 
temples ?’’ Example is a lesson all can understand. 
Not all can understand precept. But when example 
and precept go together, all know what the lesson is. 
Consistency is the most effective of preaching. 
Therefore be consistent in teaching and setting a good 
example.—[Sunday School Times. | 


d€ 
Wuat you learn from bad habits and from bad 
society you will never forget, and it will be a lasting 


pang to you. I tell you in all sincerity, not as in 
the excitement of speech, but as I would confess, 
and have confessed before God, I would give my 
right hand to-night if I could forget that which I 
have learned in bad society.—[John B, Gough. ] 


The impressive silence and patient, attentive- 


FRIENDS IN MEETING AND HOME. 
MENALLEN, PA. 

WARRINGTON QUARTERLY MEETING (a branch of Bal- 
timore Yearly Meeting), is now composed of but two 
monthly meetings about forty miles distant from each 
other. One of these is Pipe Creek, in the State of 
Maryland, and the other is Menallen, which is in 
Adams county, Pa., not far from Gettysburg. Like 
many other of our meetings, this bears the name of 
the township in which it is situated, the nearest rail- 
road station being Sunnyside, and the nearest post- 
office Flora Dale. 

There were formerly two other monthly meetings, 
one at Huntington (in Adams county), and the other 
at Warrington. Both of these were founded before 
the meeting at Menallen. There is now no regular 
meeting held at either place, but at Warrington an 
annual meeting is held in the summer, which is at- 
tended by alarge number of people, and generally by 
several visiting ministers. (I was told confidentially 
that the meeting at Huntington had been “ preached 
to death,” there having been at one time eight re- 
corded ministers belonging to it, who unfortunately 
did not work together in unity.) 

Menallen meeting was established about 1847, 
and twenty years ago the present neat brick building 
was erected. One end of the house is used for meet- 
ing purposes ; it is neatly papered, the floor covered 
with carpet, and the seats, which are settees such as 
those now generally used in school class-rooms, are 
comfortably cushioned. The other end of the house 
is furnished as a school-room, and the two rooms are 
thrown together at quarterly meeting time. In some 
years a Friends’ school has been kept open here 
during the entire year, the school receiving some as- 
sistance from the Yearly Meeting fund; at other 
times a school has been opened about the Ist of the 
Fourth month, after the public schools have closed 
for the year. Quite a number of the members of this 
meeting have been teachers in this and in the public 
schools. 

The meeting has a fair share of young members, 
and they seem to feel that upon them rests much of 
the responsibility for keeping up the life. The at- 
tendance on First-days ranges from fifty to a hun- 
dred, and a flourishing First-day School, consisting of 
several classes, is maintained the year ’round. Two 
of the classes are taught by young men who were 
formerly pupils of George School, one of them being 
a graduate of that institution ; and doubtless their in- 
terest in the work is greater because of the excellent 
First-day School instruction there received from Prof. 
Maris. Four other young people from this neigh- 
borhood are now at this school, and they also mani- 
fest increased interest when at home for their va- 
cations. 

There are two reoorded ministers belonging to 
this meeting, Hiram Griest and Elizabeth M. Koser, 
whose words of loving counsel are gratefully received. 
The latter is well known as the efficient woman clerk 
of Baltimore Yearly Meeting. 

There is a Loyal Temperance Legion at Sunny- 
side,“ with a number of grown-up members, whose 
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active workers are mostly Friends ; there are also a 


number of Friends connected with the W. C. T. U. of 
Arendtsville, a neighboring village, where there is a 
Lutheran church whose pastor and people are earn- 
est temperance workers. Twoliterary societies flour- 
ish in this neighborhood, and they likewise receive 
assistance from young Friends. 

This is mainly a farming community ; the land 
appears to be fertile, and the farm-houses and build- 
ings present an attractive appearance. The chief 
sources of income on the farm are the dairy and fruit, 
though hay and potatoes are paying crops. In answer 
to my question whether farming pays in this section, 
I was told of a young man who worked a well-stocked 
farm of about 130 acres for one-third of the crop, and 
at the end of two years had three hundred dollars in 
bank, with two wheat crops still unsold. He had 
lived well during these years, and had taken a trip 
away from home each summer. The owner of the 
farm had received a greater income than his tenant, 
and this when one of the years was unusually dry. 

From the answers that I have received to this 
query in various neighborhoods, I have come to the 
conclusion that whether farming pays depends more 
upon the farmer (and the farmer’s wife) than upon 
whether the farm is near to or remote from a market, 
or whether it is east, west, north, or south. 

E. L. 


JAILS AND CHAIN GANGS. 


Editors FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER : 
BEING much interested in prisoners, | am almost 


compelled to think the whipping-post better than 


some other ways of punishment. Small county jails 
in this part of the United States are most demoralizing. 
The one here was new a few years ago ; it is one large 
iron cage with corridors around the sides. This is 
divided into smaller cages by iron bars crossing each 
other, leaving square holes two inches in size. 
Through these men and women talk to each other, 
can easily see through, and if either want privacy, a 
coat or dress must be hung over the openings. A 
young girl may be in one, a hardened criminal in the 
other, a man of fifty with a boy of twelve years. 
There is nothing to do all day, few can read, and thus 
men get hardened, and women sink deeper in sin. 
An hour’s talk on the First-day of the week cannot 
keep the thoughts long above such environments. 
Some prisoners are now taken out to work the 
roads, and camp where they are. We find them 
sitting on logs, in a circle around a big fire, with 
heavy chains on the ankles, a white keeper, armed, 
at a little distance. The present keeper seems kind, 
and always gladtoseeus. The campisin a beautiful 
pine grove. There are about thirty convicts though 
always changing. We read part of a chapter to them, 
and after some persuasion, they sing such sweet 
hymns as “ No body knows the trouble I feel.” 
Their wonderful voices reached upward through the 
swaying tree-tops that melt in the sunlight above. 
We wanted toencourage them. Every hand went up 
when we asked who knew crippled children whose 
mothers loved them just as well as the strong ones. 
We explained that was Divine Love and the Father 
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loved them though they were crippled in their minds, 


but He wanted them to grow strong and well, and be 
men in mind and purpose as well as in body. That they 
could be; all had a chance to use it. Look within ; 
they would find God there, just as sure as the tall 
pine had hidden rootlets that kept it alive. Try and 
think better thoughts ; we know you wantto. The 
yes, yes, the intent eyes and faces, the bent heads, 
were the silent Amen! You can; try it, you will be 
happier. Be obedient, obey the man under whom 
you work, and you will find it helps you to obey God. 
He has given you the Light that lighteth every man 
that cometh into the world. Do your best. With 
every spade of dirt lifted, think I will do my best. 
Look at the little trees, listen ; they will tell you to 
grow upward towards the sunlight, then you will 
grow stronger to do right. 

One day we asked how many would not have 
been there if whiskey had had no place. Seven-tenths 
raised their hands. Last week we took David Henry 
Wright, of Philadelphia; he read and gave many 
helpful words, encouraged them to know themselves 
better, and when free go home to wife and children. 
Have a home, and not drift. 

In six weeks we notice changes of awakening 
self-respect, hands and faces clean, hair combed. We 
take Scattered Seeds, and things they can understand, 
gave one large Testament and Psalms for the camp 
and small ones to the few who can read. But the 
jails! O, the horror of the jails! Last week we were 
in court and saw a colored girl of fourteen sentenced 
for a year, for forgery. She lived with a white man 
and took a note to the store asking for two dollars, 
with his name to it. She had often taken orders for 
things to the company store in Langley, but the man 
said he did not write it. Her testimony was clear, 
she stuck to it; when paper and pencil were given 
she said she could not write, even failed on her own 
name. The solicitor was so in doubt he would not 
take any responsibility, but told the jury he left all to 
them. Forgery may be a crime; but who kept from 
her parents a knowledge of law and the education to 
know the transgression ? A year hence, how will she 
come out? A year with dissolute women and criminal 
men! Whipping would have hurt the body, but now 
the good traits of character will be lashed into evil 
currents, the forces that outside might have been 
trained into usefulness, will be warped and shriveled 
by contamination. No whipping can so utterly 
destroy self-respect as the current in which men find 
themselves going downward and the utter hopeless- 
ness in the knowledge that they are not strong enough 
to resist the surrounding influences. Self-respect is 
dead, until aroused by a chance to do better, and an 
effort is made, and often a slumbering conscience may 
be awakened by a physical punishment. True 
decisions can only be reached by true knowledge 
from both sides. M. S. 

Atken, South Carolina. 

[We may add a word to our friend’s letter simply 
to say that bad jails should be improved rather than 
an alternative evil be provided for their evils. To 
whip the girl described above would be worse than to 
confine her in a decent prison.— Eps. INTELLIGENCER. ] 
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Joseph S. Elkinton contributes to the Friend ( Philadelphia), a re- 
port on the present situation of the Doukhobors, from which we ex- 
tract, as below. 


STATEMENTS are rather conflicting in regard to the 
conditions financially ; some give a favorable report, 
as though they considered themselves self-support- 
ing, and others that they are decidedly short. 

The need of money induced a considerable num- 
ber to go on railroad work in the distance, necessi- 
tating long walks to the railroad station and an ab- 
sence from home for months, besides the expense for 
board and the outlay for several hundred miles travel 
on the railroad. 

The accounts concerning the health of the col- 
onists are pretty fair; but few have been in the hos- 
pital at Winnipeg, which however is about three hun- 
dred miles from the colonies. Efforts are now being 
made for the erection of a hospital at Yorkton. 

A letter from a Committee of the Community of 
thirteen colonies at Thunder Hill, Swan River, dated 
Twelfth month 22, 1900, says: 

‘““We give our hearty love and best regard and 
thanks to all brothers and sisters of the Society of 
Friends in Philadelphia, who gave us great help in 
everything ; and now beloved Friends we received 
your gift of one hundred and four sheep, and are very 
thankful for them, and for all your gifts received 
before.”’ 

From accounts from other neighborhoods, there 
is good reason to believe that four hundred and sev- 
enty-eight sheep have been judiciously distributed 
among the villages. These had been purchased with 
funds sent from Philadelphia. The ranchers who 
have been long residents on the prairie, near the 
Doukhobors, assured visiting Friends that the Rus- 
sians would do much better to raise sheep than either 
cows or horses. If sufficient funds are provided the 
committee would be glad to furnish twenty ewes to 
every village. 

The following is taken from a letter from W. 
Wasilenkoff to Rose M. Osborne, under date of 
Twelfth month 19, 1900: 

‘“‘ By the grace of the Lord we passed the summer 
safely, and in health. The harvest this year, which 
the Lord sent us, we will never forget, for hardly any 
one of us remembers one like it before ; although all 
July it was dry, that is, we had hot winds, which 
dried up the bread [meaning the grain] and the 
potatoes and vegetables, afterwards, for several days, 
much rain came; from the rain everything began 
rising, the wheat and the vegetables, so that it was 
beautiful to look on the fields, and we all thanked 
the Lord for his blessings. 

“The bread came up, no better could any one 
wish. The potatoes were of small size and few in a 
hill, five or seven in each. 

“For the first time in this new land we saw cu- 
cumbers and watermelons, and other melons the best 
we have seen. The Lord is good, and if the good 
Lord sends health to our people, we will pick up.a 
little, and we hope everything will grow with us. We 
have received one hundred and nineteen sheep.”’ 

Other accounts have come in, giving some statis- 


tics of the crops, but not enough to cover the whole 
ground, and enable us to come to a judgment as to 
how nearly the colonists have had enough for their 
support. 

A letter from Anastasia Virigin, under date of 
Tenth month 2, 1900, breathes forth expressions of 
love and good wishes towards the brothers and sisters 
who had so generously assisted them. 

“Finding in another hemisphere, brothers and 
sisters by faith, where they never could have thought 
of such an occurrence, and all at once the hand of 
God had been extended to them, for which they did 
praise and thank our Heavenly Father, and believed 
and trusted he would be with his servants forever.” 

The same letter spoke of two of her sons, who 
were in exile (in Siberia) being ill. 

The subject of school education is claiming the 
consideration of our Committee, and we are informed 
of a like movement on the part of the London Com- 
mittee, but we do not hear of definite plans having 
been decided on. 


Our treasurer is in receipt of contributions very 


acceptably made to the relief fund, which are ac- 
knowledged direct to the donors. 


PETITION TO CONGRESS. 


A PETITION to Congress relative to the war in the 
Philippine Islands was prepared some weeks ago by 
the Sub-Committee on Peace and Arbitration of the 
Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing, and having been considered and amended by the 
Executive Committee of the general committee, was 
approved and sent forward to Washington : 


To the Senateand House of Representatives of the United States 
of America in Congress Assembled : 


The Philanthropic Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meet- 
ing of the Religious Society of Friends desire respectfully to 
represent to you the feelings they entertain concerning the 
present unhappy continuance of bloodshed in the Philippine 
Islands. 

They believe that it has been plainly demonstrated that in 
order to accomplish the subjugation of the people of those 
islands, even if it be held that such subjugation is justifiable 
on our part, there must be further expended vast sums of 
money, and probably thousands of lives, with an attendant 
waste and misery beyond computation. 

The Filipino people, we feel, have a right to look to this 
republic, not only as an example of free government, but for 
effective aid and support in the establishment and maintenance 
of institutions of their own, freely chosen by them, and 
adapted, in their judgment, to their circumstances and condi- 
tions. This the American people long ago claimed for them- 
selves, and have never heretofore denied to others. 

The continuance of this struggle, it is evident, has caused, 
and must further cause, a great enlargement of the armies of 
the United States, and, apart from the enormous increase of 
expenditure and consequent taxation, must tend to make us 
what the nations of Europe have unhappily become, a military 
people, among whom the pursuits of peace are subordinated 
to the interests of war. 

We sincerely hold the view that this republic has found, 
and will find its true mission in the world, under the guiding 
hand of Divine Providence, in the maintenance of policies 
and methods leading to the just and peaceful improvement of 
human conditions, and the formation of a true international 
brotherhood ; every step in the opposite direction is, accord- 
ing to the convictions we entertain, a step away from the 
duties to which we have been divinely summoned. 
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We do not desire, here, to express or to imply censure 
upon the past, but we earnestly ask you to consider the cir- 
cumstances of the present moment. We appeal to you for 
such action as will bring about a prompt cessation of the 
present war in the Philippine Islands, and prevent the further 
effusion of blood; and further, for such legislation as will 
assure to the people of those islands the full measure of the 
rights to which the principles of our own Government would 
entitle them. 

The Society of Friends, for whom, in the measure of our 
appointment, we desire to speak, have long held, with such 
fidelity as human weaknesses permit, to the teachings concern- 
ing Peace of the Divine Master, whose religion the American 
people generally profess. We, therefore, earnestly hope that 
in your action upon this subject, as upon others, you may 
seek to be guided by that Spirit of Truth which will induce 
you, without doubt, to follow in His footsteps. ‘‘ Blessed are 
the Peacemakers,’’ He declared, ‘‘ for they shall be called 
the sons of God.’’ 

Signed on behalf, and by directions, of the Philanthropic 
Committee of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting of Friends, at 
Philadelphia, the 26th of First month, 1901, by 

JAMES H. ATKINSON, 


ELEANOR K. RICHARDSON, } Clerks. 


Conferences, Associations, Ete. 


BYBERRY, Pa.—The last meeting of Byberry Friends’ 
Association was held on First-day afternoon, Third month 3, 
1901. The Scripture reading was the 4th chapter of Ephe- 
sians, by Edward Comly. Following the minutes a review of 
11th chapter of Janney’s History, prepared by Elizabeth 
Johnson, was read by Rachel Johnson. This embraced the 
period of introduction of Friends’ principles into Scotland. 

A paper on ‘‘The Shakers : their Origin, Beliefs, and 
Customs’’ was given by Arabella Carter. Having secured 
information from an eldress among them, the paper could not 
help but be authentic, interesting, and modern, and showed 
these people to be what they really are, pure and religious, 
—practical exponents of their faith. 

Much discussion followed by Percival S. Woodin, William 
P. Bonner, Anna Croasdale, and Joseph J. Knight, Arabella 
Carter also adding incidents which had come to her notice 
concerning them. The feeling was expressed that this paper 
might not be confined to our own small circle, but be heard 
by others outside. — 

Two questions remaining from last meeting to be answered 
now were, ‘‘ What was the origin of hand-shaking to close 
meeting ?’’ Lydia W. Tomlinson read an answer prepared 
by Carrie Blakel, which gave the probable reason as a con- 
venient mode which has not been improved upon by modern 
ideas. Early Friends arose and left the meeting when they 
felt their communion was ended, but later they were required 
to remain until hand-shaking closed the meeting. 

Another question concerning the origin of Friends’ plain 
dress, was answered by Sarah W. Knight. The dress in early 
days was merely inconspicuous by conforming moderately to 
the prevailing styles, but remained unchanged through 
seasons and years, until it became distinctive. She also read 
extracts from early advices to Friends, from Burlington 
Yearly Meeting, which seem strange at this age, but appropri- 
ate, doubtless, then. 

Emily Tomlinson read a portion of Discipline relating to 
Friends’ testimony against war. 

The program for next meeting will contain a paper by 
Anna Croasdale on ‘‘ Truth is One’’ being a comparison of 
various religious. After silence the meeting adjourned. 

A. C. 





GRAMPIAN, PA.—The Young Friends’ Association was 
held at the home of S. L. and Alice Kester, Second month 
17. The meeting was opened by reading a portion of Scripture 
from the 6th chapter of Galatians, followed by a period of 
silence. After the reading of the minutes, was roll call and 
response by sentiments. 

The subject for discussion was ‘‘ Biography,’’ which was 





opened by T. L. Wall. Clair Davis read the biography of 
J. G. Whittier. William Spencer was assigned William Penn, 
and R. P. Kester Isaac T. Hopper, but they not being 
present, it will be deferred until they are in attendance. 

Next was reading by Myrtle Kester, and recitation by 
Blanche Moore. Current Events were discussed by W. T. 
Thorp and others. General remarks by those present. The 
invitation of Clair Davis was accepted, to meet there in two 
weeks. ADA WALL, Sec. 





QUAKERTOWN, PaA.—Young Friends’ Association met 
Second month 21st at the home of Edward and Mary Shaw. 
Vice President Elmer Jordan opened the meeting by reading 
the 31st Psalm. After reading the minutes, Gertrude Howard 
read the first chapter of the ‘‘ Life of Samuel J. Levick.’’ 
Select reading was given by Elmer Jordan, ‘‘ How birds mark 
trees.’’ Frank Ball read a part of the Discipline, Reba Shaw 
recited, ‘‘The Choir Invisible’’ by George Eliot. The 
program was short but interesting; owing to sickness the 
meeting was smaller than usual. After roll call and senti- 
ments we adjourned to meet the 21st of Third month at the 
home of Hannah M. Shaw. A'S. B. Coe. See. 





Moore's MI.ts, N. Y.—The Friends’ Association met at 
the meeting-house, Second month 24. President James W. 
Skidmore opened the meeting by reading the 1o4th Psalm. 
Alfred H. Moore read by request of James Bannon, an article 
from the INTELLIGENCER entitled ‘‘ Follow.’’ Edward Bannon 
read, by request of Elizabeth Bannon, a part of Samuel 
Fothergill’s sermon on ‘‘ What shall we do to be Saved ?’’ 
LaNita Yeomans read an excellent poem, entitled ‘‘ Lost 
Opportunities,’’ and Sadie Yoemans one entitled ‘‘ The Right 
will right Itself.’ Edward Bannon read from the INTELLI- 
GENCER an article entitled ‘‘ The Truth and Only the Truth,”’ 
showing how the custom seems to be to over-draw or 
exaggerate. 

Mattie E. Alley then read a poem entitled ‘‘ Live for 
Something,’’ as written by Robert Whitaker. Alfred H. 
Moore read a part of an address given by Aaron M. Powell. 
This was followed by some remarks, and I think all felt that 
they had been benefitted. Adjourned to meet Third month 
31. M. E. A., Sec. 





HOPEWELL, VIRGINIA.—Not many being present First 
month 27th largely owing to sickness, it was decided to post- 
pone the meeting of the Association until Second month 24th. 
Although the day was very cold, nineteen members, besides 
several others, assembled at the usual hour of holding the 
Association. After the opening exercises we were entertained 
by an interesting story of the ‘‘ Wyoming Valley’’ written by 
Alice Nichols Townsend, and loaned to our Association. It 
was very much enjoyed and appreciated. 

Under Current Topics Annie J. Rees, Sr., read an article 
‘¢The 1gth and the 2oth Centuries,’’ showing how much 
progress we have made in the last hundred years. J. Herald 
Doing recited the poem ‘‘ Life and I.’’ Then followed a 
discussion: ‘‘Is Adulteration Necessarily Dishonest.’’ 
Jonah L. Rees taking the affirmative side, defined the word 
adulteration, showing us how many ugly things it meant, and 
explaining the difference between mixture and adulteration ; 
spoke of how pure and beautiful everything in nature is, and 
that it is only left to man to deceive. Lewis Pidgeon taking 
the negative side ; showing us that it is not necessarily dis- 
honest to adulterate ; where it is done to deceive it is dishonest, 
but where it is done to bring the article in reach of the poor 
and sold for what it is, it is not dishonest. An interesting 
exercise from Whittier’s Poems was prepared by Tacy Bran- 
son Doing, and the quotations read by the members of the 
Association. Under voluntaries, Mary E. Pidgeon recited 
‘« The Watered Lilies.’’ 

D. Arthur Robinson and Florence Dell Branson will be 
our president and secretary for the next six months. 

The Association adjourned to meet the fourth First-day in 
the Third month. C0, wee 

Wadesville, Va. 
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EDUCATIONAL. 
SWARTHMORE COLLEGE NOTES. 
THe Honorable John K. Richards, of the class of 1875, 
has been invited to deliver the address to the graduating class 
on commencement day. 

The contest for determining the students who should 
represent Swarthmore at the Intercollegiate contest on the 
8th of Third month, was held on Second month 26. The hall 
was well filled, and much interest was manifested. W. 
Lyndon Hess, 1901, was awarded first place, with the honor 
of ‘‘College Orator,’’ and the Delta Upsilon prize of $25. 
L. Winifred Rogers received second place, with a prize of $10, 
contributed by the literary societies, and will act as the alter- 
nate in the intercollegiate contest. 

A lecture on ‘‘ The Excavations at Nippur,’’ will be de- 
livered before the Woman's Club of Swarthmore on the 22nd 
inst., by Prof. Clay, of the University of Pennsylvania. 
Through the courtesy of the Club, the lecture will be given 
in Parrish Hall, and students and friends of the college are 
invited to be present. 

The electric bell system has not recently been satisfactory, 
and many of the old bells have been replaced with new. 

George H. Strout, '93, lectured on ‘‘ The Gold Fields of 
Cape Nome,’’ in Parrish Hall, on Sixth-day evening, Third 
month 1. The lecture was under the auspices of the 
Eunomian Literary Society. Other lectures, one by the 
Audobon Club, and another through the Scientific Society 
will be given in the near future. 

The four members of the Senior Class appointed by the 
Faculty as Commencement speakers are announced as follows : 
Edith H. Janney, Mark Thistlethwaite, Arthur H. Jenkins, 
and L. Winifred Rogers. 

Dr. Battin’s class in ‘‘ World Literature,’’ having finished 


the ‘‘ Vita Unova"’ of Dante, is now engaged in reading the 
Inferno. 


In the Century, this month, Prof. McMaster continues his 
biography of Daniel Webster ; it is liberally illustrated. The 
opening article is on ‘‘ Shopping in New York,’’ the personal 
experiences recorded being chiefly those of the writer, Lillie 
Hamilton French ; Henry Hutt supplies a running pictorial 
commentary on the text. Jonas Stadling gives a second in- 
stalment of his account of the search for Andrée in Siberia. 
Bishop Potter writes of Japan. Augustine Birrell’s ‘‘ Down 
the Rhine,’’ with Castaigne’s pictures, which is resumed this 
month, covers the stream from Worms to Coblenz, and in- 
cludes Bishop Hatto’s famous Mouse Tower, which, it seems, 
never had anything to do with mice—nor even with rats. 
Less light in theme is Waldon Fawcett’s account of the iron- 
mining industry in this country, which has had so portentous 
a growth of recent years. 





Among other articles in the current Review of Reviews, 
Prof. John R. Commons describes the arrangement between 
the employers and the employés of certain trades in this 
country by which differences are adjusted in delegate bodies 
representing both sides. These conferences are now held 
regularly by the longshoremen and the dock managers of the 
Great Lakes, by the bituminous coal miners and operators, 
by the National Stove Founders and the Iron Molders’ 
Union, and by some other important trades. What gives 
especial timeliness to Professor Commons’ article is the pro- 
posal to extend the system to the anthracite coal industry of 
Pennsylvania, which is to be considered during the month. 





Houghton, Mifflin & Co. announce for immediate publi- 
cation a school edition of John Burrough’s ‘*‘ Squirrels and 
Other Fur-Bearers,’’ at 60 cents, net. The popularity of the 
regular one-dollar edition of this book has led to the issue of 
this special one. 


Headley Brothers, London, have issued an English edition 
of Rufus M. Jones's book, ‘‘A Dynamic Faith.’’ The 
American edition is issued in New York by Friends’ Book 
and Tract-Committee (of the Orthodox body), 51 Fifth avenue. 
We are wanting to give a more extended notice of this valuable 
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little volume ; meanwhile we commend it to our readers. 
The price is $1. 

Rufus M. Jones is the editor of the American Friend, and 
and professor of philosophy in Haverford College. 





Headley Brothers, London, have reprinted from the 
London Quarterly Review the article by Edward Grubb on 
** Quakerism in England : Its Present Position.’’ This is the 
pape: whose major part E. G. used in his lectures during his 
recent visit to American Friends. The price is 6 pence net 
(12 cents), in England. Copies may be ordered through 
Friends’ Book Association, 15th and Race Sts., Philadelphia. 


PERSONAL AND OTHER NOTES. 


HAVING noticed in the INTELLIGENCER a few weeks ago a 
statement of the ages of some of the elderly Friends at other 
Friends’ Homes, I thought that a statement as to some of 
those in our Abington Quarterly Meeting-house, at Norris- 
town, Pa., might be interesting. 

One of those here, Rebecca Tyson, is in her g5th year. 
Robert Iredell is in his g2nd year. Three other Friends are 
in their 82nd year, one in her 74th, and onein her 73d. The 
total ages of the seven make 580 years, or an average of 82 
years, 8 months, 8 days. n> 

EVERY morning at 5.45 a milk wagon is heard passing 
through our street on its way to the early boat. It matters not 
what the weather may be, hot or cold, rain or shine, it comes 
with such regularity that as a neighbor remarked, he wouldn't 
be afraid to set his watch by it. This wagon comes from a 
dairy farm four miles from the village, and is driven by an 
old colored man, who, for this faithful, untiring service, 
receives ‘‘six dollars a month, or twenty cents a day.’’— 
[Laing School Visitor. } 


THE BUILDERS. 


ALL are architects of Fate 
Working in these walls of Time, 
Some with massive deeds and great, 
Some with ornaments of rhyme. 


Nothing useless is, or low ; 
Each thing in its place is best ; 
And what seems but idle show 
Strengthens and supports the rest. 


For the structure that we raise, 
Time is with materials filled ; 
Our to-days and yesterdays 
Are the blocks with which we build. 


Truly shape and fashion these ; 
Leave no yawning gaps between ; 

Think not because no man sees, 
Such things will remain unseen. 


In the elder days of Art, 

Builders wrought with greatest care 
Each minute and unseen part ; 

For the gods see everywhere. 


Let us do our work as well, 
Both the unseen and the seen ; 
Make the house where God may dwell 
Beautiful, entire, and clean. 


Else our lives are incomplete, 
Standing in these walls of Time ; 

Broken stairways, where the feet 
Stumble as they seek to climb. 


Build to-day, then, strong and sure, 
With a firm and ample base ; 
And ascending and secure 
Shall to-morrow find its place. 


Thus alone can we attain 
To those turrets, where the eye 
Sees the world as one vast plain, 
And one boundless reach of sky. 
—H. W. Longfellow. 
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| their half. It only means that we have not learned 
our real lesson. We want a far-off peace without 
facing the fact that it must come first in our own 
hearts. It is well for us all to look at this situation 
squarely, for we are all concerned. ‘ Think ye those 
eighteen on whom the tower of Siloam fell were 
guilty above all others?’ No, we all have some- 
thing to learn in this hard school of fact before we 


can truly be Christ’s peace-makers.—7he American 
Friend. 


ARE WE REALLY PEACEMAKERS? 
WHEN a Friend is pressed by an “ outsider ’’ with the 
question, ‘‘ What do you Quakers believe?’’ he is 
pretty apt to bring out among the first of his attempts 
at an answer the statement, ‘‘ We do not believe in 
war,” or if he has got beyond the negative stage, 
‘We believe in peace.’’ We ail feel a pleasant thrill 
when we say that for more than two centuries and a 
half, amid all the voices of war from pulpits and 
journals, we have stood consistently and persistently 
for peace. 

But does any one give himself the trouble to ask 
the solemn question, How do we stand for peace? 
What have we been doing for peace? Well, we have 
refused to fight when there was a war, and we have 
said so out loud. That is surely better than some 
Christians have done. But, after all, is there not a 
positive side of this great peace question which we 
have been somewhat slack in cultivating? We have 
done too little in the line of setting forth clearly and 
intelligently the grounds for peace and the methods 
of arriving at it, but that is a small matter in the light 
of our real short-coming. It is now our painful duty 
to point that out. We have always been prone to 
forget, in our zeal for universal peace, that it must 

















THE DENOMINATIONAL COLLEGE AND 
CULTURE. 


The Congregationalist, Boston. 


Tue friends of the denominational small college that 
no longer is sectarian, but which has the old ideals of 
emphasis on religion and the humanities, should take 
courage. In Boston, under the eaves of Harvard, 
with its strident advocacy of the elective system, 
voices are being raised in behalf of the retention{of the 
small college as a place where specialization may be 
held at bay, the elective system not allowed to run 
riot, and men receive the training for the joy of life 
which rounded culture alone can give. 


begin and grow in a particular and individual life of 
peace. A peace-maker is first of all a person who 
has got at the heart of peace. His peace flows like 
ariver. He is not merely “standing for peace”’ or 
praying for some distant day of peace. He is illus- 
trating in his life with men what peace truly means. 
He is a centre of peace in hisfamily. He is a power 
for peace in his church. He makes for peace in his 
community. 

A body of Christians, such as we are, if we had 
been, during these memorable two and a half cen- 
turies, a band of peace-makers of this true sort, 
should have taught the world an imperishable lesson. 
What a noble rebuke it would be to fiery-spirited, 
quarrelsome Christians if the world could say, 
“There are those Friends who follow their Master. 
They never split up into bitter cliques in their meet- 
ings and quarrel over their ministers. They never 
have any party spirit over the building of a new house 
of worship. They unite sweetly upon the method 
which is best for the promotion of truth in their 
community. They never have heresy disputes, and 
say unchristian things of each other because they 
have not succeeded in understanding each other. 
They have kept the unity of the spirit in the bond of 
peace. Happy body—they shall be called the chil- 
dren of God.” Why has not the world been saying 
that? Because it was nota fact. Because down in 
this real center of things we have not been peace- 
makers. We have been like the Gentiles, and our 
imaginary description given above leaks at every 
point, when we try to float it. When we say we are 
Friends, we are compelled to add the explanatory 
word, “‘ Orthodox,” or ‘ Hicksite,” or ‘“‘ Gurneyite,” 
or “ Wilburite,” or “ Primitive.”’ All those words 
bear the scars of warfare. We have not yet learned 
the way of peace. There are Friends still who know 
they are right, who know that others are wrong, and 
who are ready to cut the living child in two to get 





At the annual banquet of Williams College alumni 


last week, in Boston, Professor Russell of the College 
uttered sentiments which were deemed radical and in- 
consistent with the policy for which President Carter 


has stood. Professor Russell argued that Williams 
must adopt the elective system to a greater degree 


than it had, if it were to compete with the uni- 


versities. His words fell on stony ground. Bishop 
Lawrence of the Protestant Episcopal Church, an 
alumnus of Harvard, deprecated the suggestion, af- 
firming his belief that Williams and colleges like it 
would better continue to stand for the general cul- 
ture, especially in the humanities, which the elective 
system of the universities does not provide. Presi- 
dent G. Stanley Hall of Clark University questioned 
whether Williams College was competent to enter 
successfully the field of competition in advanced spe- 
cialization, inasmuch as it lacks the traditions and 
special ability required. Mr. Bliss Perry, editor of 
the Atlantic Monthly, hoped that Williams would 
stand fast by the old academic ideals, and he affirmed 
as the result of comparison of his experience as stu- 
dent and teacher at Williams and as a teacher in 
Princeton University, that the university fails to foster 
individuality of opinion and character, the smaller 
colleges of the West sending to Princeton much the 
abler men for the post-graduate and professional 
school courses, owing to the superior powers of re- 
flection, and assimilation of knowledge which their 
environment and modes of thought and life produce. 

Put these opinions of representative Williams men 
alongside of the recent utterances of Dean Briggs and 
Professor Munsterberg of Harvard, indicating that 
sentiment there is by no means a unit in favor of the 
elective system, judging it by its fruit, and it becomes 
apparent that already a reaction has come which can- 
not but improve the status of the small college and 
the old-fashioned concept of education, with its less 
utilitarian ideal. The churches and liberally-minded 
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laymen will do well to remain constant in their benefi- 
cence to the small college, and the more emphasis 
the institution puts on religion, philosophy, ethics, 
and history, the better it deserves aid. 


CHIEF JOHNSON OF ALASKA. 
Cuier Johnson of the Taku tribe, one of the most 
famous Indians in Alaska, was recently in Salem. 
He had under his charge 5,000 to 6,000 Indians, 


and they look to him astheir ruler. He has six or 
seven large stores, located at Dyea, Juneau, and other 


points, and practically controls the trade with his 
people. Every three years Chief Johnson has a 
big potlatch, at which time he gives away thousands 
of blankets and other things useful to members of 
his tribe. He hada potlatch in 1896, and it cost 
him $25,000, and the one held last year was almost 


as expensive. 

There are other Indian chiefs in Alaska, but none 
who has as numerous dependents as Johnson, There 
are probably twenty chiefs in all, the next in point ot 
number of followers below him having about 3,000. 
One of the chiefs is to give a big potlatch to his 
people this year, and so Chief Johnson, the principal 
business man for the Indians of that northern country, 
has come down to make special purchases of blankets 
and other articles suitable for the extraordinary 
occasion. 

It has been the custom of the chief to come here 
annually to make his purchases from the Thomas Kay 
Woolen Mill Company, but they were unable to fill 
his order for 5,000 blankets, as they only had about 
500 pairs on hand. These he took and the remainder 
will be sent later. 

He bitterly opposes the encroachments of the 
white man, and says that the game is disappearing 
from the hunting grounds, and the fish no longer 
swarm the streams as in years gone by. Hunting 
and fishing are the only occupations of his people, 
and he sees, at no distant date, these will be destroyed 
and they will be sunk deeper into poverty and want 
than they are at the present time. While speaking 
of the condition of his people he showed a sincere 
interest in their welfare and a determination to do 
everything in his power to add to their comfort and 
happiness. He says the chiefs of the white man 
rule only for money ; but he rules his people without 
charge, and they obey him and love him because he 
is good and just to them. He says the whiskey 
business in Alaska is very detrimental to the Indians, 
and he would like to see the prohibition law enforced. 

Chief Johnson dresses well, wearing a white. shirt 
and a high collar, and he has the appearance of an 
intelligent man. He speaks fair English and is a 
close observer and a shrewd business man. He is a 
man of great wealth, probably one of the richest in 
Alaska, and lives in the finest house in any of the 
northern cities. He has ruled his tribe since the 
death of his father, which occurred in 1880. He is 
about 50 years of age and is strong and hearty, en- 
joying the best of health.—[ Oregon Statesman. ] 


‘* Blessings of Civilization.’’ 
N. Y. Evening Post. 

WHEN we talk about ‘‘extending the blessings of our 
civilization,’’ what do we really mean? We mean imposing 
our habits and our minute practices upon alien people, without 
once admitting the possibility that their own customs, nay 
their own errors, may be best for them. We want them to 
wear our trousers and hats and drink our drinks, that we may 
sell them our trousers and hatsand drinks. The strange part 
of it all is that our English cousins—and our politicians who 
profess to distrust them most, are here practically imitating 
them—do all this without a smile, in the name of the Lord. 
The exploitation of inferior races is ‘‘ the white man’s burden,”’ 
and he prays the Lord for grace to bear off the brown, black, 
or yellow man's pelf patiently. The Hebrews of old, with 
their root-and-branch policy for the Philistines, were more 
honest and more consistent. Their fanaticism inspires respect ; 
ours has hardly the respectability of fanaticism. 


The Houseworker’s Hands. 


‘* HOUSEWORK is rather hard on the hands, but there are 
some precautions which, if taken, will add greatly to the 
comfort of the worker and the appearance of the hands,’’ 
writes Maria Parloa, in the Ladies’ Home Journal. 


‘* Among the things which roughen and blacken the hands 
the most are dust, soap, fruit, vegetables, and neglect to 
properly dry the hands. Wash all vegetables before parting. 
When the hands are stained by fruit or vegetables be sure to 
remove the stains before the hands come in contact with soap 
or soapy water. Remove the stains with an acid, such as 
lemon, vinegar, or sour milk, then wash in clear water. When 
using soap and water for any purpose be sure to rinse off all 
the soap before wiping the hands. Always wipe the hands 
perfectly dry. Do not change soaps if you can avoid it, and 
always use a good soap. 

‘When sweeping and dusting wear loose-fitting gloves. 
Have a pair of rubber gloves for use when it is necessary to 
have the hands in water a great deal. Grease spoils rubber, 
therefore the gloves must be washed perfectly clean as soon as 
the work is finished. A little bran and milk or vinegar will 
make the hands clean and smooth after dish-washing or any 
other work that roughens them. With a little practice one 
can wash dishes as well and as quickly with a dish-mob as 
with a cloth and the hands. There should be two mops, one 
for the tableware and one for the cooking-dishes. For wash- 
ing floors have a self-wringing mop. To soften and whiten 
the hands use some sort of cream on them at night, then 
powder them with cornstarch and put them in loose gloves 
kept for this purpose.’’ 


Growth of Day Nurseries. 


One of the significant facts of city life is the growth of the 
day nurseries. They have grown at the rate of two hundred 
per cent. in the last five or six years. Originally intended for 
the babies of widows, it is found that ninety per cent. of the 
children in day nurseries have both parents living. The 
mother is obliged to go out to work because of one of three 
or four reasons—her husband is out of work, he is ill of con- 
sumption or rheumatism and cannot work, or he is dissipated. 

Even with the rapid increase in the number of day 
nurseries, there is always a surplus of applicants. Whether 
this indicates that more and more married women are becom- 
ing wage-earners as well as housekeepers, whether it means 
that more and more fathers cannot support their families, or 
that they are losing their sense of responsibility in the matter, 
and don’t try, are interesting questions. In Paris the day 
nursery is a part of the state school system. In this country, 
however, there is a strong sentiment against the employment 
of married women outside the home, which would probably 
stand in the way of such an arrangement in American cities. — 
{Harper's Bazar. } 
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The Crowded Out. 
‘‘ THERE is no doubt,’’ says Edward Everett Hale, in a re- 
cent article in the Christian Register, ‘‘ that the work of the 
world becomes lighter for those who are in it ; but what shall 


we do for those who are crowded out ?”’ 
Those whom he refers to as crowded out of the world’s 
work are typified by the writers of two letters which he prints, 


and which he had received ‘‘ within twenty-four hours.’’ ‘I 
could easily,’’ he adds, ‘‘ print fifty such letters, if it would 
do any good,’’—so many such come to him. 


The writer of one of the two letters is a business man, a 
salesman, fifty-five years old, who is crowded out because the 
factory with which he has been connected ‘‘will probably 
merge into a Trust.’’ He is not needed ; he has the best 
recommendations, but the prospect of a place is not promis- 
ing ; with a family dependent upon him, the prospect is not 
cheerful. The other writer is an older man, formerly a 
soldier, who gets ‘‘ State aid '’ of $12 a month, and a national 
pension of $6 a month, but who is afflicted by rheumatism, 
and finds that for any work which he is able to do every 
employer prefers a ‘‘ hustling ’’ younger man. 


Susan B. Anthony’s Birthday. 
Susan B. Antuony celebrated her eighty-first birthday quietly 
at her home in Rochester, N. Y., on the 15th ult. Her health 
did not permit of any unusual demonstration in her honor, 


but she was not forgotten. A local newspaper says: ‘‘ Miss 
Anthony was the recipient of many pleasant remembrances. 
One friend sent her two United States bonds worth $1,200. 
Many congratulatory letters were received. She was delighted 
with the presents. She was unusually pleased witha splendid 
latge bunch of roses and a thrifty palm from the ‘ co-eds’ of 
the University of Rochester, who owe so much to her efforts 
in their behalf. 

‘*To a reporter who asked her what her message to the 
world on her 81st birthday was, she replied, ‘ You may say 
that I consider myself as good as an Indian or a Hawaiian, 
and equally entitled to vote, and so my demand to-day is the 
same that it has been for the past fifty years: perfect equality 


of rights for women, political and civil. 





A Perfect Home. 
THE most perfect home I ever saw was a little house into the 
sweet incense of whose altar-fires went no costly things. A 
thousand dollars served as a year’s living of father, mother, 


and three children. But the mother was the creator of a 
home; her relations with her children were the most beautiful 
I have ever seen. Eventhe dull and commonplace man was 
lifted up and enabled to do good work for souls by the 
atmosphere which this womar created ; every inmate of her 
house involuntarily looked into her face for the keynote of the 
day, and it always rang clear. From the rose-bud or clover 
leaf, which, in spite of her hard housework, she always found 
time to put by our plates at breakfast, down to the story she 
had on hand to be read in the evening, there was no inter- 
ruption of her influence. She has always been and always 
will be my ideal of a mother, wife, and a home-maker. If to 
her quick brain, loving heart, and exquisite face had been 
added the appliances of wealth and the enlargements of wide 
culture, hers would have been absolutely the ideal home. As 
it was, it was the best 1 had ever seen.—Helen Hunt. 


BEFORE passing the Philippine amendment, in the Senate, 
on the 27th ult., several amendments and additions to it were 
rejected, by substantially a party vote. These were as follows : 

First. The Vest amendment, providing that the action of 
this Government or its officials in the Philippines shall be 
subject to the Constitution and laws of the United States, so 
far as as they are applicable.—Rejected 26 to 45. 

Second. The Bacon amendment, limiting the grant of 
power to March 1, 1904.—Rejected, 26 to 46. 


Third. The Pettus amendment, providing that every 
person in whom authority is vested under this grant of power 
shall take an oath to support the Constitution of the United 
States.—Rejected, 25 to 41. 

Fourth. The Telleramendment, to forbid cruel treatment 
of the natives under the powers of an autocratic Government. 
—Rejected, 23 to 41. 

Fifth. The Hoar amendment, providing that no official 
of the Philippines vested with legislative power should exercise 
judicial or executive power, and vice versa, ‘‘to the end that 
the government might be one of law, not men.’’—Rejected, 
26 to 43. 


THE inauguration of President McKinley for a second term, 
and of Theodore Roosevelt as Vice-President, took place on 
the 4th instant, at Washington, with the ceremonies which 
have become usual in recent years, including a large military 
parade. The session of Congress closed on the 4th. 

IN regard to Cuba and the Philippines two important 
amendments were attached to the Army Appropriation bill by 
the Senate, on the 27th ult., and they were subsequently 
approved by the House. The Philippine amendment gives 
the whole power of administering civil government in those 
islands to the President, until Congress shall otherwise direct. 
This passed the Senate, 45 to 27, Senator Hoar of Massa- 
chusetts (Rep.) voting in the negative, and McLaurin, of 
South Carolina (Dem.) in the affirmative. 

THE bill reducing the war taxation, over which the Senate 
and House had disagreed, was finally agreed on in the com- 
mittee of conference, on the 28th ult., and the report of the 
committee was subsequently approved by each chamber. It 
reduces the revenue, it is estimated, about 41 millions of 
dollars a year. The tax on beer is reduced to $1.60 a barrel, 
and that on tobacco is reduced. The stamp taxes, including 
those on checks, notes, express receipts, etc., are generally 
repealed, to take effect Seventh month 1, next. 

Reports from Peking, last week, stated that the two 
‘thigh officials,’ Chih Sice and Hsee Chenz Yu, whose 
death the ‘‘Allies’’ demanded, were beheaded on the 26th 
ult., in the presence of 10,000 people. The members of the 
Legations were absent, but each ‘‘Power’’ had soldiers 
present ‘‘ and there was also present a staff from each of the 
foreign nations, and many missionaries. Two other officials, 
Ying Lien and Chas Shu Chias, whose suicide was demanded 
by the ‘‘Allies,’’ have, it is stated, taken their own lives, as 
required. 

A BERLIN dispatch, reporting news from Peking, says 
that while the executions of the officials were taking place, 
the ministers of the ‘‘Allies’’ held a meeting ‘‘and deter- 
mined on the part of the majority to draw a curtain over fur- 
ther demands for blood.’’ United States Commissioner 
Rockhill sided with those favoring humane methods, who are 
Sir Ernest Satow and MM. Komura, Cologan, and DeGiers, 
respectively British, Japanese, Spanish, and Russian Min- 
isters. ‘‘Others of the ministers urged that China has not 
been sufficiently punished, and that men should be executed 
in every city, town, and village where foreigners were injured.’’ 

SEVERAL Russian provinces are suffering acutely from 
famine. In the governments of Kherson and Bessarabia 
tens of thousands are famishing. The condition of the 
peasantry in the famine districts of Southwestern Russia is 
equally lamentable ; but it is worst of all in the Northern 
and East Volga provinces. A cablegram received in Phila- 
delphia, on the rst instant, by Rabbi Krauskopf, from Odessa, 
in southern Russia, said that ‘‘ more than 20,000 co-religion- 
ists ’’ (Jews), were starving, and appealing for help from this 
country. 


ACCORDING to the latest returns, there are 807,471 paupers 
in England, 97,947 in Scotland, and 97,587 in Ireland, sup- 
ported at an annual cost to the public of $67,000,000. 
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NEWS NOTES. 


On the campus of the Chicago University this spring will 
be set fifty large elm trees, transplanted at a costef $100 each. 


PICKLED pigs’ head are sent from Denmark to Ireland as 
the food of the poorer classes. 


THE highest trees in the world belong to a species of 
eucalypti found in Australia. Single specimens have grown 
to a height exceeding 400 feet. 

QuEEN WILHELMINA, of Holland, is now the only actually 
ruling queen. Of seventy-four heads of governments in the 
world twenty-two are presidents, fifteen are kings, and six 
are emperors. 


THE Massachusetts Frog Company has just been incor- 
porated in Maine, with a capital of $5,000, its object being 
declared in the application to be ‘‘to buy, sell, breed, and 
import frogs and like animals.”’ 


ATTORNEY GENERAL GRIGGS has directed the United 
States Attorney at San Francisco to use all possible efforts in 
coéperation with the State authorities ‘‘to suppress the slave 
traffic in Chinatown,”’ in that city. 


INDIA is becoming an important factor in the coal market. 
The output last year was nearly 4o per cent. in excess of that 
of the year before, and a further increase will be seen this 
year. Exportation has already begun. The coal is found 
over wide areas. 

Ir is said that J. P. Morgan & Co. will receive $7,500,000 
commission for carrying through the Steel Trust deal. News- 
paper estimates are that there is ‘‘water’’ in the new 
capitalization to the extent of 225 millions of dollars,—in 
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addition to what there may have been in the companies 
absorbed. 


EVERY year we pay about $100,000,000 or $1.35 for every 
man, woman, and child in the country, to foreign countries 
for sugar. Out of more than 2,000,000 tons of sugar which 
the United States consumes annually we produce only 270,000 
tons, mostly from the canefields of Louisiana. 


ACCORDING to G. F. H. Berkeley, in the Westminster Re- 
view, in the Crimean War England lost 22,000 men, spent 
$345,000,000, and, as he says, gained absolutely nothing. 
In the Boer war she has already lost nearly as many men and 
has spent more money, and the question whether or not she 
will gain anything is still in doubt. 

WItiaM M. Evarts died in New York City, of pneu- 
monia, on the 27th ult., aged 83. He was one of the most 
eminent lawyers the country has produced. In 1860, at the 
Chicago Convention, it was he who, as the leading supporter 
of Seward, moved to make unanimous the nomination of 
Lincoln. He was a meniber of the United States Senate for 
six years, and Secretary of State in the Cabinet of President 
Hayes, 1877-81. 

As to the poisonous character of the Kalmia, Rhododen- 
dron, and allied plants, the writer has never met with any 
fact that corroborated it. The Rhododendron that Xerxes 
wrote about, as being so poisonous, was the Oleander, which 
we know is poisonous,—but half-educated writers confound 
the ancient Rhododendron with the Rhododendron of to- 
day and its allies. It is simply an illustration of call a 
bad dog a mad dog and you may hang him.—[Meehan's 
Monthly. } 








NOTICES. 


*,* The next Conference under the care of | 
Concord Quarterly Meeting’s Committee on 
Philanthropic Labor will be held in the 
meeting-house at West Chester, Pa , on First- 
day, Third month 17, 1901, at 2.30 p.m 

Address by Henry Wilbur of New 
Subject ** Good Literature.”’ 

CHARLES PALMER, Clerk. 

*.* The next Conference under the care of 
the Western Quarterly Meeting’s Committee 
on Temperance and Philanthropic Work will 
be held in the Hall at West Grove, Pa., on | 
First-day, Third month 17, at 2.30 p. m. 

Dr. Joseph S. Walton is expected to address 
the Conference. Subject, ‘*‘ The Doctrine of 
Peace.’ A cordial invitation to all. 

S. Joun Pye, Clerk. 


York ; 





#*,* The Friends of White Plains will hold | 

eir next meeting at the residence of Edith 
Weare on Mamaroneck Avenue, Third month 
17, at It a.m. Visiting Friends will be 
welcome. 

*,* Burlington First-day School Union will 
be held at Trenton, N. J., on Seventh-day, 
Third month 9, at 10 a m. All cordially 
invited. DANIEL WILLETS 

ANNE R. WALN, \ Clerks. 

*.* A circular meeting, under the care of a 
committee of the Western Quarterly meeting, 
will be held at West Grove Hall, on First-day, 
Third month 10, to convene at 3 o’clock p. m. 

Oscar F. Passmore, Clerk. 


*.* Quarterly Meetings occur as follows : 

Third month 11. Baltimore, Park Avenue. 
es 14. Haddonfield, Moorestown, 
24. Goose Creek, Va. 
31. East Nottingham, Md. 

*,* Frankford circular meeting will be held 
at Unity and Waln streets, Third month 10, at 
3-30p.m. Trolleys run within two squares. 

*,* Firsttlay evening meetings during Third 
month are held at Fourth and Green streets, 
except Third month 31, then at West Philadel- 
phia. All at 7.30 o’clock. Our members are 
urged to regard it a duty to attend. 


The “ Royal 


Baker and Pastry 
Cook *’—containing over S00 most 
practical and valuable cooking re- 
ceipts—free to every patron. Send 
postal card with your full address. 


At this season the housekeeper must look 
specially after the baking powder. 

As she cannot make good cake with bad eggs, 
no more can she make cake that is light, delicious 
and dainty with inferior baking powder. 

Royal Baking Powder is indispensable for the 
preparation of the finest’ food. 
peculiar lightness, sweetness and flavor noticed in 
the finest cake, biscuit, doughnuts, crusts, etc., 
which expert bakers say is unobtainable by the 
use of any other leavening agent. 


It imparts that 


There are cheap baking powders 
made from alum, but they are ex- 
ceedingly harmful to health. Their 
astringent and cauterizing qualities 
add a dangerous element to f 


ROYAL BAKING POWDER CO., 100 WILLIAM ST., NEW YORK. 
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*,* The Visiting Committee of Baltimore 
Yearly Meeting have arranged for meetings 
during Second and Third months as follows : 
17. Gunpowder, Md. 

ELIZABETH B. PAssMORE, Chairman. 


How To POLISH THE WINDOWS.—The 
action ofthe sun, moisture and the carbonic 
acid in the air on the soda or potash in 
the glass produces an opaqueness more or 
oa less pronounced. To removethis wet the 

«* Philadelphia Quarterly Meeting’s Com- glass with dilute hydrochloric acid, and 
mittee to visit the smaller branches, has made | after a few minutes go over the glass with 





appointments to attend meetings as follows : powdered whiting. Pour the acid slowly | 
3d Ss ** Ss 0, 11. a. m., West Philadelphia. into the cold water, using four ounces of 
4th ‘* 7, 11 a.m., Reading. the acid to twelve ounces of water (one | 
4th ‘* 7, 10.30 a. m., Merion. pint and a half). Polish with chamois or 


4th ** 2%, 10.30 a. m., Schuylkill. | 


; I 
Aqua J. Limit, Clesk. soft paper. It must be remembered that 


this acid will attack metals and should 
not be allowed to touch them, nor should 










Teg endl ans aren ae package. | the bottle be left open an instant longer 
Glut ts asp | than necessary, as the fumes are very 
destructive.—[Ladies’ Home Journal. ] 
BARLEY/COYSTALS, | 
Perfect Breakfast JM DgMert Health Cereals. | IN college there is a constant combat 
Tied aa ~ aa' Pastry. | of wits between the tutor and his pupils. 
nlike s offer Pods: = The students who attended the lectures 
’ 


rag coe eh Se N. Y., US.A, | 02 biology planned a little joke on their 
ama : - professor. They removed a stuffed baboon 


AQUILA J. LINVILL, from the natural history museum, dressed 


Dealer in Choice Lehigh Coal it up in a student's gown, and set it in 


the professor's chair upon the lecture 
1827 North 10th Street, Philadelphia. platform. When he entered the room, 


oe —— = they greeted his evident surprise with a 
PLANTS need a peal deal ‘madre water suppressed giggle of merriment. ‘‘ Well, 
as the days grow longer and warmer than | gentlemen, said the professor, blandly, 
they do in midwinter. They should be | ‘I'm glad to see that you have found at 
given all they can make use of. Watch | !@st a professor who is suited to your 
the surface of the soil and whenever it | ©@Pacities."’—[Exchange. | 
looks dry give more water. Donot make 
watering a matter of three times a week 
and so much to each plant, as many do, | saw him put his hand in his pocket, cried 
oe oe eee of | out, ‘* May the blessing of God follow you 
plant as shown by the soil.—[Ladies' | 4]) the days of your life ;'’ but when he 
Home Journal. } , only pulled out his snuff-box, immediately 


|} THACKERAY tells of an Irishwoman 
begging alms from him, who, when she 


‘« REGULATION."’—Citizen : My house _ 24ded, ‘‘ and never overtake you.”’ 
at No. 4,916,718 Uneasy street was robbed i UNCLE JOHN,”’ said little Emily, ‘‘ do 
last night. , you know that a baby that was fed on 


Police Captain (to clerk : )Mr. Smith, | elephant's milk gainedtwenty pounds ina 
please look in your books and see if a week?’’ ‘* Nonsense!’ exclaimed Uncle 
permit was issued to anybody to rob the John, and then asked, ‘‘ Whose baby was 
premises at No. 4,916,718 Uneasy street | it?’" «It was the elephant’s baby,’’ re- 


last night.—[Puck. } | plied little Emily. —[Our Dumb Animals. } 


DREER’S Garden Calendar « 1901 


ie largest and most complete SEED, PLANT and BULB Catalogue 
4 offered for FREE DISTRIBUTION. It contains 200 pages,which are 
fully illustrated, true to nature, and is bound in beautiful embossed 
lithographed covers. We will send a copy free to all who mention this 
paper, and request those who are Market Gardeuers to state the same. 


HENRY A. DREER, 714 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 
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The Lamp of Steady Habits 


The lamp that doesn’t flare up or smoke, or cause 


you to use ages the lamp that looks good 
when vote get it an good; the lamp that you 
never willingly part wit once you have it; that’s 


Che Rew: Rochester. 


Other a may be offered you as “ just as good 
—they may in some respects, but for all g0od 
ess, there’s only one. To make sure the lamp 
Sioret oa iene is > look for the name on it; every 
lamp has it. 


on make oil stoves too, just as good as the lam: 
in fact, anything in oil wale fixtures. os 


THE ROCHESTER LAMP Co., 
38 Park Place and 33 Barclay St., New York. 
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last thing 
the 19th 
said to 
the 20th 
Century,— 


Uneeda 
Biscuit 


The greatest message of 
goodness that ever came from 
one century to another. Al- 
ways fresh, always crisp, al- 
ways good, always healthful. 
Suitable to serve at any meal. 
Welcome on every occasion. 
Sold everywhere. 


NATIONAL BISCUIT COMPANY. 


























































































































TEA BLENDING 


is an’artfunderstood only by the expert. 












TEA DELIVERED FOR 


WILLIAM S. INGRAM 
31 North Second St., Philadelphia, Pa. 


| 

\ i ce | 

LBS. FINE BLENDED 50 | 

5 $2. | 
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J.T. JACKSON & CO., 
Real Estate Brokers, 


Chestnut and 13th Streets, 


(Southeast Corner) 
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N. E. Cor. Broad and Chestnut Sts. 
CAPITAL $2,000,000 Chartered 1836 SURPLUS $5,000,000 
ACTs AS EXECUTOR, ADMINISTRATOR, TRUS- ACTS AS TRUSTEE OF CORPORATION MORT- 
TEE, ASSIGNEE, AND RECEIVER. GAGES. 
FINANCIAL AGENT FOR INDIVIDUALS OR DEPOSITARY UNDER PLANS OF 
etc. CORPORATIONS. IZATION, 
INTEREST ALLOWED ON INDIVIDUAL AND REGISTRAR AND TRANSFER AGENT. 
CORPORATION ACCOUNTS, ASSUMES ENTIRE CHARGE OF REAL ESTATE. 
SAFES TO RENT IN BURGLAR-PROOF VAULTS. 


E. B. MORRIS, President. _ 


The Provident Life ana Trust Company of Philadelphia 


409 Chestnut Street. Capital, $1,000,000, Fully Paid. 
Insures Lives, Grants Annuities, Receives Money on Deposit, Acts as Executor, Administrator, 
Guardian, Trustee, Assignee, Committee, Receiver, Agent, Etc. 
All Trust Funds and Investments are kept separate and apart from the assets of the Company. 
President, SAMUEL R. SHIPLEY; Vice President, T. WISTAR BROWN: Vice President and Actua 
| ASA S. WING; Manager of Insurance Department, | OSEPH ASHBROOKE; 7rust Officer, J. ROB: 


ERTS FOULKE;; Assistant ryast OF YS; BAKE ON TOWNSEND; Assistant Actuary, DAVID 
G. ALSOP; Treasurer, SAMUEL TH; Secretary,C. WALTER BORTON. 


REORGAN- 
Rents, Sales, Mortgages, etc., 


PETER WRIGHT &SONS 


305-307 WALNUT ST., PHILAD’A. 
LETTERS OF CREDIT for Travelers. 
FOREIGN EXCHANGE bought and sold. 
The purchase and sale of Prime Investment Securities 
a Specialty. 
Loans negotiated on Real Estate. 


deposies. 


EDWARD D. HUTCHINSON 


6 Wall Street, New York. 


Interest allowed on 
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Specials 


Black 
Broadcloths 


Good Broadcloths havea char- 
acter of their own, which cannot 
be counterfeited and for which 
no satisfactory substitute has 
yet been found. No fabric is in 
greater demand for the natty 
new Spring Costumes; nor, we 
believe, can such values as the 
following be found outside these 
Stores : 


$1.75 Black Broadcloth 
at $1.25 a yard 
50 inches wide; of good 
weight and finish 


$3.00 French Broadcloth 
at $2.00 a yard 
52 inches wide ; light weight, 


“ 


Merchants’ Trust Company, 


611-613 CHESTNUT STREET. 


SAPITAL (subscribed), 
CA\ on AL tou in), 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


Comvespondence invited. 


Brown, Cloud, and Johnson, 


REAL ESTATE, 
1209--10 Stephen Girard Building 


Ezra H. Brown 
Chas. F. Cloud 


Interest allowed on Dautn. Titles to Real Estate 
nsured, and conveyancing done. Loans made on Mort 
rage and Approved Collateral. Surety entered for Ad 
ministrators and others. The Company also acts as 
“t Administrator, Guardian, Trustee, etc. Safe Deposit 
Chas. Johnson Boxes to rent from g2 and upwards, per annum. 

Norristown Offi 70 £ 


. V4 treet 
as 3 estes {OSEPH R. RHOADS, President. 
a JOHN F. LEWIS, "Vice-President. 
<~ ROBERT MOR RIS EARLY, Sec. and Treas 
WM. B. LANE, Title and Trust Officer 


DIRECTORS 


. Botton Winrenny, 
arxaen G. GrirritH, 
Samvet Bancrort, Jr., 
Epwarp G. McCo.L.iim, 
Avrrep |. Puituirs. 
Cuas. S. Hincuman, Grorce M. Wacner, 
Epwarp S. Sayrss, Frank W. Paut, 
Epvcar Duprey Farts. 


(19-25 South Twelfth Street), 
PHILADELPHIA. 


Nicnotras Brice, 
S. Davis Pace, 
osern R. Rwoaps, 
oun F. Lewss, 
nomas R. Git, 


PERSONALLY, I do not believe, says 
Mrs. S. T. Rorer, in the Ladies’ Home 
Journal, that any one needs meat more 
than once a day. By careful experiments, 
during hard labor say for fourteen hours 
a day, I find one meal of meat all that is 
necessary—in fact, more is a burden. 


How many remember George Washing- 
ton standing in the bow of a little boat, 
with a fierce look on his face, amid cakes 
of ice, yet could not tell you any one 
single good thing that he ever said or did. 
—{N. Y. Journal.] 

An Irishman was riding with a rogue, 
who, as they trotted by a gibbet, asked 


To the Heart of the Semi-T'ropics 
By Unexcelled Train Service. 


Fast trains, composed exclusively of Pullman's 
finest Drawing-room, Sleeping, Dining, Library 
and Observation Cars, from principal Eastern 
and Western Points direct to the doors of 
Florida's famous resorts via 


PLANT SYSTEM OF RAILWAYS. 

Connection at Port Tampa with fast United 
States Mail Steamships for CUBA, THE PEARL 
OF THE ANTILLES, calling at Key West. 


Send for Rates, Schedules, etc., to 
J. J. FARNSWORTH, 
Eastern Passenger Agent, 
290 Broadway, 
New York. 


B. W. WRENN, 
Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Savannah, Ga 


CLEMENT A. WOODNUTT, 
Undertaker 
and Embaimer, 
1728 GIRARD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA. 


Telephone 2-29-38-D. 
ace el eaten 


his companion where he would be if that 
gallows had its due, and received the 
capital reply, ‘‘ Faith! I'd be ridin’ by 


meself, thin.’’ 


A TRAMP applied to a Boston woman 
for something to eat, and was asked how 
a chop would suit him. He studied a 
moment, and looked up suspiciously, 
‘« Mutton or woodshed, lady ?’’ 


The weakest one is strong enough : 
For when God giveth w ok | to ats 

The bruised reed is ample ‘Mest 
To pierce the shield of 


THE best definition of a trust is that 
given by Thomas B. Reed, who says that 
‘‘a trust is a large body of capitalists, 
wholly surrounded by water.’’—[Green 
Bag. | 
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Orders fx 


extra finish 


$3.50 French Broadcloth 


at $2.50 a yard 


Sponged and shrunk ; of very 


high lustre; 56 inches wide 


Samples sent upon request. 
mail receive prompt . and 
accurate attention. 


Strawbridge & Clothier, 


PHILADELPHIA. 


et PII, 


—, 


Telephone 3-$0-53 D. 


wie Cor. d 
Chestnut Sts. 
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